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| Ehe New York Cimes 
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SECOND EDITION 


8,000 reported dead in Sudanese famine 


KHARTOUM (Reuter) - A senior 
Sudanese army officer said yester- 
day scores of people were dying of 
hunger every day in an isolated 
southwestern town and a Khartoum 
newspaper reported δ. 
gees then τῷ far. oe eee 
elief officials said hundreds of 

destitute people from several fam- 
ine-hit southern districts were trek- 
king north in search of food in towns 
which had little relief to offer. They 
said more than 30 people a day were 
dying in one such town, Al-Meiram 
to which refugees were flocking 
from the neighbouring southwestem 
province of Babr al-Ghazal. 

“They arrive with barely any 


clothes on, no cattle and ont i i 
on, | Ξ ly water death toll in floods in Khartoum. it rganize 
Heel aoe eet eal after “A similar number die of hee a Phe sinift hag Pinay where 
cl anne Fer ἐμ @ province every day in Aweil and nobody is about 30,000 refugees are camped. 
The military af doing anything about it,” be said. The officials said the number of 
al-Ghazal Major-General ΓΝ je sp officiel bap tae rd peal 
ἢ - Ms ci as had jumped dramatically 
gr bee Abdullah was quoted as say- saying 8,000 people had died in ἘΣ ΤΩΣ of 30 ἃ day in June and 
oa th ς di aeaier of people died + Aweil, without giving a time period. July. 
Aweil every Gay as ee prio! Ἢ The Paper said floods had cut off ie ae eer. Concern 


northern Sudan by floods last 
month. “The state is concerned with 
the north and ignores the south,” he 
told yesterday's edition of the week- 


the town, which a world food pro- 
gramme official in Rome said last 
week was almost totally without 
food because of security problems, 
bad roads and railways. 


on Saturday sent eight lorries from 
- Khartoum loaded with supplies for 
southern Kordofan. 

A group of Sudanese Catholic 
bishops said on Friday that up to 


Shamir backs away fro 
‘open-fire policy’ against 


Palestinian stone- 


Prime Minister Shamir chose 
not to raise for discussion at yes- 


ly Sawt al-Sharia. “The fuss over the . : τ ᾿ ἐξ: ar * : . 
τ Relief officials said several inter- 10,000 people would die in Torit, in | terday’s cabinet meeting a pro- 
—_ τ 5, prop ἴῃ the north ἂς ἃ national aid agencies were trying to the southern Equatoria region bor- | posed new policy allowing sol- 
era said ie rise disaster proves arrange reconnaissance flights over- dering Uganda, if 250 tons of food | diers and settlers to fire on 
. . referring to the official Aweil to assess conditions, did not get through immediately. | Palestinian stone-throwers. The 


Prison officers to defend 
actions in Avitan escape 


__ Jerusalem Post Staff 

Prisons Service chief Levi Shaul, 
has decided to enable officers found 
responsible by an investigating com- 
mittee for the escape of convicted 
murderer Herzl Avitan, to ἀεῖς πὰ 
themselves against the charges be- 

re a special disciplinary panel. 

Police Minister Pain Bar-Lev 
and Shaul met for two hours yester- 
day and the commissioner told Bar- 
Lev that although the committee 
had recommended the suspension of 
several senior officers, the Prisons 
Service had been so buffeting by 
shock, that it could hartdly stand the 
additional trauma of a wholesale 
change of its senior personnel. 

At the meeting it was decided to 
transmit the inquiry panel's report 
and recommendations to the Prisons 


rime minister denied that he 
ad ever intended to raise such ἃ 


: e e Proposal. or that he had ex- 
Leumi, Discount, First |= 2esi3= 
9 9 meeting last week with Hebron 
settler Mishael Cohen. 
Int] Ϊ ] Φ On Saturday night. sources 
ice legal d on L e - 3 
Service le, lepartment. B i signed ἽΣ ; 
Ν γ PINHAS LANDAU and of failing to hosour work 
aoe The Jerusalem Post \ast Bank Leumi, Israel Discouat 2greements. But after intervention 
aie eat he Bank and First International Bank by senior Histadrat figures, Lesmi 
sometimes for ours a day. It will be on strike today, after lest- agreed not to go ahead with its suit. 
interrogated officers throughout the | minute i to avert the In return, the Histadrut undertook 
night. I said that in such a situation I walkout broke down late ast night. to persuade banks staffers at Leumi 
do not want to sever a man from his x and Discount to end the sanctions 
job without letting him defend | , The staff committees of the three they have been taking for the last 
himself.” banks had decided earlier yesterday 


Asked whether he felt himself to 
be a victim of slashed budgets, he 
Teplied,“I don't feel helpless be- 
cause personal blame was attached 
pao officers because of lack of 


“We have a plan which we have 
begun implementing to house spe- 
cial prisoners in a small ward at the 
Ramle prison which would provide 
good conditions combined with top 
security.” 


Olympic Village rated 
‘five-star’ by Israeli 


. By LEORA FRANKEL ; 
SEOUL - The head of the Israel Olympic team, Uri Afek, arrived here 


civil charges against Elkana 
Lefkowitz, the secretary of the bank- 


Leami had accused Lefkowitz of 
inciting the bank’s staffers to strike 


Kiryat Tivon man 


held in boy’ 


By YAACOV FRIEDLER 


Ss murder 


a large rock just outside the Zaguri 
home in Rehov Iris. The 


POLICE 


last night and immediately beaped lavish praise on accommodations in 


the Olympic Village. 


“Compared to conditions in Los Angeles at the 1984 Olympics, this is 
five-star class.” said a beaming Afek, who set about inspecting liv 


conditions, training ‘facilities and” 


letes who will carry Israel’s colours into the 21st modern Olympiad. 
Τὰς ee bara poly wealth an rer ca 
intensi ἘΣ 


immediately begin their last ten days 


traimng. 
Afek waxed lyrical about the atmosphere in the South Korean capital, 
where the countdown has now begun in earnest for the world’s biggest 
sporting jamboree, now only 12 days away. Security arrangements also 


"for the 19 aitk~ 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
ἩΛΙ͂ΣΑ. Τὰ Peete icc 
Jewish resident iryat nm On 
Jusuigos of being covnected with 1 a buthday party but.never got to 
sere eee mee Ber ee 


manded the man into 
days. The court also acced: 
police request to.ban publication of 


ther. 
Last 


Te- 
for 15 
to the 


boy bad 


got full marks from Afek. “From first impression the security precau- 
tions are quite adequate.” he said. 


Prime Minister Shamir yesterday welcomes to his office Ruth 


Briskin, who leaves today for Seoul to represent Israel in the Miss 


University contest, 


organized by the UN simultaneously with the 


Olympic Games. Moscow-born Briskin, 24, completed her BA in 
international relations and economics at the Hebrew University 
this sommer and is due to begin work on an MA in business 


administration next month. 


(Maggie Ayalon, GPO) 


Body of young woman found 


The body of a young woman _was 
found yesterday near the Mar Elias 
monastery, south of Kibbutz Ramat 
Rahe] on the Bethiehem-Jerusalem 
road. There were apparent signs of 


violence on the body, and investiga- 
tors say they are looking into the 
possibibty that the woman was mut- 
dered. Police have not yet identified 
the body. : 


the man’s name or any details of the 
investigation. The police would say 
only that the man is 32 years old. 

Hanan was killed by an unknown 


assailant who smashed his face with 


seas bes eppseled to the μὰς τε 


come forward with any details that 
may throw light on the murder. 


Kalmanovitch will plead 
not guilty, sources say 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Nine months after his arrest, busi- 
nessman Shabtai Kalmanovitch, 43. 
will be brought before Tel Aviv Dis- 
trict Court today to be tried for trea- 
son and espionage on behalf of the 
Soviet Union. Kalmanovitch is ex- 
-pected to plead not guilty, reliable 
sources said. 


* His lawyer Amnon Zi visit- 
ed Kalmanovitch last Tnesday and 
said he seemed relaxed, but had lost 
some weight. Kalmanovitch did not 
complain about conditions in prison 
and said he was very optimistic. 
Zichrony declined to say whether he 
had met with anyone abroad cop- 
cerning a possible prisoner ex- 
change and refused to comment on a 
Newsweek article that claimed the 
Soviet Union was interested in a 
tiple spyswap with the U.S. and 
Israel, involving the Pollards, Kal- 
manovitch and an American spy. 

ing to an account in The 
Washington Post, Kalmanovitch 
smuggied out a letter to his friend, 
American Rabbi Ronnie Green-- 
wald, asking him to talk to attorney 
Wolfgang Vogel of East Berlin, who 
has been involved in arranging spy 


exchanges between the Soviet 
Union and the U.S. 

The trial opens in camera at ὃ 
am. before Judges Menachem Ilan, 
Shoshana Berman and Zvi Haco- 
hen. Zichrony and his assistants 
completed preparation of the case 
last night. 

Kalmanovitch immigrated from 
the Soviet Union in 1971, quickly 
establishing himself as an interna- 
tional businessman, a Labour Party 
activist and a socialite mixing with 
leading politicians and senior army 
officers. 

He was active in the cause of Sovi- 
et Jewry and became a personal as- 
sistant to Shmuel Flatto-Sharon, a 
Knesset Member at the time. He 
also developed strong business links 
with several African countries in- 
cluding Sierra Leone and Bophuth- 
atswana, where he was close to the 
heads of state. 

Zichrony has defended several 
suspected spies, in one case success- 
fully, when he proved that al] the 
classified material found in the pos- 
session of suspected spy, Cypriot 
journalist Panayottis Paskalis, had 
aa οι been published in books 
abroad. 


A young member of the West Bank settlement of Einav at yester- 


close to Shamir told newspapers 
that the prime minister intended 
to raise ἃ proposal that the 
“open-fire lad in effect 
against petrol-bomb throwers be 
extended to rock-throwers. The 
sources had maintained that the 
Defence Ministry also supported 
the proposed change in regula- 
tions. 

But an unequivocal message from 
Defence Minister Rabin to Shamir 


that he would oppose any change in 
policy regarding stone-throwers, 


δ.“ 


day’s demonstration in Jerusalem demanding stricter measures 


against stone-throwers in the territories. 


(Eliabu Harati) 


throwers 


and that all of the Labour ministers 
would oppose such a move, appar- 
ently caused Shamir to back down. 
This produced the apparent last- 
minute change of heart on the prime 
minister's part. It did not. howev- 
er, prevent a harsh exchange be- 
tween Shamir and Energy Minister 
Moshe Shahal at yesterday's 
meeting. 

Shahal, basing himself on quotes 
attributed to Shamir in the morning 
papers, said that changing the rules 
to allow soldiers and citizens to 
shoot stone-throwers would turn the 
territories into the wild west. where 
might was considered right. He said 
the p sal was against the law. 
and would in effect constitute li- 
cence to kill. 

The proposal would bring some- 
thing resembling the Phalangist an- 
archy of Lebanon to the territories, 
he charged, adding that the danger- 
ous precedent would with time 
reach across the Green Line and 
lead to bloodshed between 
neighbours. 

In response. Shamir angrily 
waved a letter from 170 reserve sol- 
ders in the armoured corps asking 
the government to take a stiffer line 
against lawbreakers in the tertito- 
ries. He accused Shahal of once 
more slandering him, following his 
earlier allegations that Shamir bad 
agreed to holds talks with the PLO. 
The prime minister said he had nev- 
er intended to change the regula- 
tions on rock-throwers, and had 


. Never said he favoured doing so. 


Had he wanted to change the regu- 
lations he would not have done so 
through the full cabinet. Rather he 
would have held direct talks with 
Rabin, or with the chief of staff and 
then raised it for discussion in the 
inner cabinet. 

But, he added, stone-throwing 
was a serious problem that must be 
dealt with with the full severity of 
the law. Now that the army had 
found a solution τὸ the petrol-bomb 
throwers, it was important to find a 
solution to the rock-throwers. The 
army was seeking solutions within 
the law, but laws were man-made, 
and if necessary they could be 
changed. 

At the moment, Shamir said, 
‘there was no need to change the law 
despite the increasingly serious 

(Continued on Back Page) 


Fatah, Islamic Jihad supporters 
clash over concessions to Israel 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
and Agencies 

Differences have emerged be- 
tween backers of Fatah and Islamic 
fundamentalists in the territories 
Over proposals to recognize and ne- 
gotiate with Israel as part of a Pales- 
tinian initiative to declare indepen- 
dence and establish a provisional 
government. 

The covenant of the Islamic Re- 
sistance Movement in the territo- 
fies, currently circulating in the 
West Bank, flatly rejects conces- 
sions or negotiations with Israel, 
and says the only solation to the 
Palestinian problem is holy war. 

In recent interviews, Gaza's lead- 
ing Moslem resistance leader, 
Sheikh Ahmad Yassin, has warned 
the PLO against recognizing Israel. 

The covenant of the Islamic Re- 
sistance says: “Initiatives, peace 
proposals, and international confer- 
ences to solve the Palestine problem 
run counter to the principles of the 
Islamic Resistance Movement, since 
giving up part of Palestine is like 
giving up part of our religion. 

“The only solution to the Pales- 
tinian problem is by jihad, (holy 


Settler, veteran of Vietnam, describes accidental shooting of two soldiers: 
ee ee τ τὄὕὐὐτὩὐοὕῳὐ-- τ -  ΩΘΘΘ ποττέέετστεοο 


‘I thought they were coming to finish me off? 


. By JOEL GREENBERG 
Jerusalem Pos' 


ὁ Reporter 

Gedalia Becker says his battle reflexes, 
honed by 800 hours of night-fighting as a 
helicopter pilot in Vietnam, led him to open 
fire at shadowy figures he saw after a petrol- 
bomb attack on his car last week. 

The 41 year-old father of six from the Har- 
edi settlement of Ma‘aleh Amos in Judea, 
accidentally shot and wounded two soldiers 
Wednesday night near Efrata. south of Beth- 
_ Iehem, He says he was “definitely in a combat 
~ Situation,” and felt his life threateacd when he 
” Saw dark figures charging down a cliff to the 
. Toad below. “I thought they were coming to 
i finish me off,” he said. 

In an interview yesterday. Becker recalled 
stis battle experiences in Vietnam and the 
gincident last week that has sparked a national 

te on the use of firearms by Jewish resi- 
‘dents of- the administered territories. He 


seemed shaken by the accident, but also irked 
at the IDF for failing to identify its men in the 
area. “They used me as bait, but didn’t take 
into account what would be my reaction,” he 
said. “I had no idea there were ‘friendlies’ in 
the area.” 3 
Becker served a year in Vietmam during a 
tour of duty in the U.S. Army. He was wound- 
ed, still has difficulty δ πέτα ἄροτον and 
ifting heavy weights, and rece jpensa- 
prin ean me the U.S. Veterans’ Ad- 


- ministration. 


Originally non-religious, be came to Israel 
in 1973, after becoming an observant Jew. His 
attempts to join the IDF during the Yom 
Kippur War failed because he did not know 


. Hebrew, and instead he went to to work on a 


kibbutz. He later studied at the Aish Hatorah 
and Obr Somayach yeshivot for newly obser- 
vant Jews and lived in Bnei Brak before mov- 


“ing to Ma‘aleh Amos. He now ears a liveli- 


hood repairing coin-operated washing 
machines at yeshivot in Jerusalem. 
- ΗΓ flew a helicopter gunship in Vietnam, 
covering ambushes, or helping our men if they 
pot ambushed. It was pure night fighting. with 
incidents at least five times a night,” he re- 
called. “As a pilot I had a pistol, and when we 
Τα αὶ οὔ τοσθεῦ, paper mmpeo ade ne 
. we would roll in. hanging out the door, 
Frtog oar pastots. 1 would cover the flank, and 
if the lead ship took fire, I had ἃ maximum of 
two seconds to react. I got so good that I could 
hit pinpoint targets on the ground. You come 
back from Vietnam able to react so fast, and 
my eyes can see in a moment a thousand 
ings you'll never sec. 
“A basic principle there was that you must 
know if there’s a ‘friendly’ in the area. People 
would identify themselves. Once I let a pla- 
toon of North Viemamese swim away after an 


American company was blown to bits. be- 
cause I didn't know where the ‘friendlies’ 
were. It was 2 heartbreaker, and I had them in 
my sights. In a year, during which I must have 
shot some 10,000 pistol-rounds, I never shot 
the wrong man, and never lost ἃ man.” 


Becker didn’t know about the ‘friendlies’ 
staking out the road to Efrata tast week. and 
they did not identify themselves. 

“There had been several petrol bomb at- 
tacks at that spot - a sharp curve under a steep 
cliff. Three times oil had been poured on the 
road, and we were all under the impression 
that the army had totally abandoned us,” he 
said. 

“When I drove with a passenger into the 
curve, we were nervous and looking around. 
Just then, I saw the flame shooting at me. It 
went right over the top of the car. 

(Continued on Back Page) 


war). All initiatives, conferences 
and proposals are a waste of time. 

“The Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment considers the land of Palestine 
to be an Islamic trust for all genera- 
tions of Moslems. It cannot be given 
up in part or ceded; no one has this 
right. 


“The Zionist plan knows no 
boundaries. After Palestine. they 
covet expansion from the Nile to the 
Euphrates. The Protocols of the El- 
ders of Zion bear witness to this." 

Yassin, considered the spiritual 
leader of the Islamic Jihad move- 
ment, warned the PLO in recent 
interviews against recognizing Isra- 
εἰ. and hinted that the organization 
could be supplanted by the Islamic 
movement. 

“The PLO is accepting now what 
it used to reject,” he told Reuters. 
“I tell you they are bowing to Israel 
right now. The PLO is in a weak 
situation. Just as its military wing 
was cut off in Lebanon. its political 
wing will be cut off as well. The PLO 
will give more and more concessions 
under Shamir’s government. Israel 
will give nothing and the Palestin- 
ians will gain nothing.” 


we 


“If the PLO does not change 
some of it’s ideas. there is no need 
for us to cooperate with them,” he 
told the Associated Press. 

West Bank supporters of the PLO 
bave expressed concer at the grow- 
ing influence in the territories of the 
Islamic Resistance Movement. 
known by its acronym Hamas 
(Zeal), and have warned that it 
threatens to undermine whatever 
Palestinian unity that has been 
forged during the uprising. 

In recent days, mutual denuncia- 
tions have appeared in graffiti paint- 
ed by Fatah backers und activists of 
the Islamic Resistance. On several 
occasions, tensions between Fatah 
and Hamas activists have flared into 


‘violence. 


Last month, Islamic Resistance 
activists suceeded for the first time 
in enforcing a general strike 
throughout the West Bank, on a 
date different than the one designat- 
ed by the PLO-backed Unified Na- 
tional Leadership of the Uprising. 
Hamas has for several months becn 
distributing its own leaflets in the 
territories, calling for different 

(Continued on Back Page} 
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Chief of General Staff Rav-Aluf Dan Shomron yesterday visits 
Nitzan Peri, who was wounded accidentally by shots fired by West 
Bank settler Gedalia Becker. During his visit to Hadassah Hospital 
in Jerusalem, Shomron also met with Giora Seifan, the other 
soldier wounded in the incident, and with Romam Aldoubi, the 
armed escort who was shot during a school outing at the Arab 


village of Beita earlier this year. 


(Avi Hayon) 
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By HAIM SHAPIRO and Agencies 
The first Hungarian government 
minister to visit Israel, church affairs 
office chairman Imre Miklos, ar- 
rived yesterday to discuss the re- 
building of synagogues in Hungary. 
‘The four-day visit, in which Mik- 
los will meet with Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir and Foreign Minis- 
ter Shimon Peres, began with a visit 
to Simcha Dinitz, chairman of the 
World Zionist Organization. 

Miklos asked Dinitz to help win 
the interest of world Jewry to match 
a $4-5 million contribution by the 
Hungarian government to restore 
the Great Synagogue of Budapest. 
Miklos reacted favourably when 
Dinitz told him of plans to send two 
Hebrew teachers and a summer 
camp counsellor to the Hungarian 
Jewish community this year. 

In an interview with Yediot Ahar- 
onoth reporter Agnes Pesti before 
his arrival in Israel, Miklos said 
there are no obstacles to Jewish emi- 
gration from Hungary. “ Anyone 
who wants to leave, is free to go.” 


Campaign kicks 
off this week 


Labour's ceremony, 


officially 
), each 


evening, will be opened by party secretary. 
ion chairman Ezer Weizman. The main 
Yitzhak Rabin and Yisrae! Kessar. 


ministers and Knesset 
be arriving in buses from 


to be held at Jerusalem's Bin- 
be the culmination of a tour of 


imperative for Israel to maintain control of those areas: 
Campaign chairman 


Moshe Arens will 


ἢ the ceremony, followed 


by Yitzhak Shamir, David Levy. ‘Ariel Sharon and Moshe Nissim. 


Sabotage 
Labour intends 


. religious 


Michal Yudelman 
and Dan Petreanu 


1967 borders 
The Likud will concentrate its 
campaign on the danger to 


the passage O! 
lation. 


Mapam calls for PLO clarity 
Mapam eneral Elazar 
Granot said yesterday that the 
PLO’s recent statements expressing 
ili to negotiate directly with 
Israel “are no substitute for a clear 
statement on mutual recognition.” 
He said that explicit mutual rec- 
ognition and a pledge to end all 
violent activity is the only way to set 
in motion negotiations towards a 
“secare ἥν 
An initiative by Israel, said 
Granot, would “contribute more to- 
wards relaxing the tension in the 
territories than [Prime Minister 


" Yitzhak} Shamir’s unfortunate 


ets. 
Eighty-four per cent of the public 
consider economic policy to be a 
i jn the elections, while 
that way about 


tered sere ἀντ, ει by 
Tzemah for the Union of Chambers 
Details of the poll 


CC chairman 


ing the union’s 


a free econany and.private -7 


ex ene ee 
οἷ lerman said the union will call 
on the electorate to vote only for ἃ 
its economic prin- 


witz told The Jerusalem Post yestet- 
day that although he intends to rec- 
ommend at tomorrow’s central 
committee meeting that the party 
“not run with the Likud, this does 
not necessarily mean that the party 

Hurwitz 
kud’s final offer last week granting 
Rafi-Ometz’s number-two mao, 
Zalman Shoval, the 45th spot on its 
list — despite an agreement to place 
him in the third decile — he has not 
heard from either the Likud or any 
other party. 

Hurwitz refused to comment on 
speculation that because of the po- 
fitical complications - and his per- 
sonal financial difficulties -- be will 
drop out of the 


statements about relaxing open-fire 


policy of relaxed open - 
tions for Jewish residents of the ad- 
ministered territories. 

‘Tseinah attacks “polling war” 

. Pollster Dr. Mina Tsemah, direc- 
tor of the Dahaf Institute — the Li- 
knd’s official pollster — harshly criti- 
cized tor two major parties 


per cent,” she said. 


Polls, politics and the GPO 


Today’s planned 
Press 


Pused the ire of small parties who 
ion the use of a state office for 
political purposes and who fear the 
briefing might have. electoral bene- 
fits for the two major parties. 
GPO director Yoram Ettinger ex- 


mebbi Baruch Abubatzeira, known as the Baba Baroch, blesses a disciple at Ben-Gorion 


Monday, September 5, 1988 The J erusalem P 


J 7% 


te 
i on his 


? 


Rabbi Baruch Abbe. Baba Baruch, successor to the late Baba Sali, who was revered by his fore ἐς 


veoiiacie-woker, had returned to bis family’s country of origin for a visit. 


(Zeev Ackerman) ~ 


‘Spilled blood should be worth as much as millions’ 


Row over Six Day War plaque 


By ABRAHAM RABINOVICB a Ξ 

Vowing to “recapture Govemmment House,” veter- 
ans of the Jerusalem Brigade reconnaissance company 
that captured nt House ridge in the opening 
hours of the Six Day War, are locked in conflict once 
again — this time with the authorities who have refused 
them permission to place a memorial plaque on the 
promenade built across the former battleground. 

Yossi Langotsky, who commanded the company 
during the Six Day War, has been leading a drive to 
have 2 memorial plaque placed on the promenade 
describing the battles in the area in 1967 and 1948, and 
bearing the names of 34 soldiers killed in.the two 
battles. 3 F 

Such: a plaque was installed on August 12 by the 
association set up by veterans of the Jerusalem Bri- 
gade after Langotsky received written and verbal per- 
mission from municipal officials. However, the plaque 
was removed by the municipality a few days later. 

_ Municipal officials say the permission to put it there 
had been given without the knowledge of Mayor Ted- 
dy Kollek or Ruth Cheshin, director of the Jerusalem 
Foundation which built the promenade. . 

In an interview, Langotsky said that he had been 
told that the foundation objected to memorial plaques 
on its sites for fear of being swamped by demanmds for 
similar memorials. In this case, however, it was not ἃ 
case of the brigade “hitching a ride” on ἃ foundation 
project. “We didn’t find the promenade; it found us.” 


Property 
crimes on 
the rise 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
‘This year might turn oat to be _ 


“ 


eee 


" “there are so many req! 


’ He said a plaque listing names 


ἐ.4 


for the foundation said yesterday that 
A ee y τ ταν uests for memorials that if we 
τ them all‘up we wouldn't be doing anything else. 
of reconnaisance com~ 
killed in the 1967 battle already existed just a 
tres from the promenade. He said the 
association a nearby altex- 
; just off the promenade 
dignified id thi 
shown yesterd: 
achrach, who. 


merely ἃ 
. like the 


f visitors don't get to. 
thanks to those who fought 


there. 

“ T certainly have nothi against the donors. but if 
the authorities put up the names of people who give a 
million dollars, what about-the names of those who 
gave their blood?” 


ACOV FRIEDLER © 


rst Egyptian passén-._ 
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οἱ ender Captain Rami Yassin, ᾿ 


many of whom went ashore [Ὁ see τ᾿ 
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δα ον τα RUT? A Lebanese youngster taker command of an SLA tank on display in 


Marjayoun yesterday. 


Weapons display m 


By DAVID 


RUDGE 


Post Reporter 
MARIJAYOUN - The South Leba- 
nese Army, after reorganization 
and improved training, ranks as a 
highly capable and efficient fighting 


force, according to milit 
in this predominantly 


SOUICES 
hristian 


(C. Natkiewitez / Media) 


arks launch of new recruitment drive 


‘J ae 
Pgh 
Hank \ 


j This was reflected in the success 
- of the force in repulsing attacks on 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE — and i 
SEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION foyears . 
13 King David Street, Jerusalem Tel. 02-203333.. ago. At that time, the SLA was little 
more than a loosely knit militia. 
whose men could not always be re- 
lied upon to stand theix ground. a 
“Yn 1985-86, SLA positions were - 
seven times during a spate 
Hizbullah 
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= defies state 
0 emergency urges 
boycott of elections 


CAPE TO 
Archbishop 
South Africa's 


Cans yesterda a 
wid y Nat to vote in 
mol 


Risking up to 10 years" impr 
ment under emergency Pas να 
made his plea to a packed multira- 


WN’ (Reuter) — ΒΙ 
Desmond.Tutu, hie 


f State of emer, 
regulations, urged blacks and Angie 


prison or ἃ 20,000 rand ($8,000) 
fine. B 


tached to this call,” Tutu, dressed in 


ἢ ay cin nation- white and gold archbishop’: 
el al elections next said solemnly. =! ain pot Bovine τὰς 


government, I obey god.” Ti 

Nobel Peace Prize near hanks 
bishop of Cape Town and head of the 
Anglican church in southern Africa. 


cial consregation from the pulpi The munici i 
St. George's Cathedral hie ed posed by an aertnad 

Town. T call on all Anglicans in this 
diocese to consider carefully what 
Gea demands of them in this mat- 
er. 


Archbishop Tutu (AFP) 


“I urge black people in this dio- 
Cese not to vote in the October elec- 
tions. 1 hope white Anglicans will 
join their black fellow Anglicans in 
that action,” said Tutu, an outspo- 
ken opponent of apartheid. 

Calls to boycott the October 26 
elections are outlawed under the 27- 
month-old state of emergency and 
carry a penalty of up to 10 years in 


Bangladesh flood toll climbs to 882 


DACCA (AP) - An estimated 20 
million people were living on raw 
food and were drinking flood waters 
across Bangladesh as the death toll 
in monsoon floods reached 882 yes- 
terday, officials and new reports 
said. 

“Shortage of medicine, cooked 
food and drinking water is causing 
untold miseries to millions of ma- 
rooned le," said an official at 
the Relief Ministry ini Dacca. 


Relief ‘officials. were -uable +6, 


reach ‘many fldod"battered interior.” 
areas where ἃ large,number-of peo- . 


ple were feared trapped with mea- 
ger or no food and potable water, 
Officials from four areas told The 
Associated Press by telephone. 


Soviet plane catches fire 


FARNBOROUGH - The en- 
gine of a Soviet freight plane 
caught fire on takeoff as Brit- 
ain’s Farnborough air show 
opened yesterday, just a week 
after a flying display disaster 
killed 52 people in West Ger- 
many. The incident happened 
before a 10,000-strong crowd 


aviation trade fairs. There were 
no injuries. After the aborted 
takeoff, the spokesman for the 
organizers said Soviet officials 
decided to postpone the air dis- 
play, probably until later in the 
week. Reuter 


ville, Kentucky. He served in 
both world wars, the Korean 


i the Vietnam war. 
conflict and the antes 


Tight security 
NICOSIA -- Police mounted 
their biggest security operation 
yesterday as officials from 95 
countries began gathering here 
for the non-aligned move- 
ment's foreign ministers con- 
ference. The five-day confer- 
ence opens today with 
preparatory meetings. Presi- 
dent George Vassilou will open 
the three-day foreign ministers 
session on Wednesday. PLO 
chairman Yasser Arafat is ex- 
pected τὸ attend. AP 


Gulf collision _ 
MUSCAT. Oman - A British 
destroyer was holed on its port 
side al 11 crewmen aboard 
Were injured when it collided 
with a container ship it was €s- 
corting toward the Suit of 
Hormuz. the Defence Ministry 
in London said yesterday. Brit- 


News in Brief 


here, one of the world’s leading 


. pared to 1986 while the average 


Taces, are opposed by anti-apartheid 
campaigners who regard black town 
councils as a front for maintaining 
white domination. 

“These elections in an unjust dis- 
Pensation cannot be fair. Govern- 
Seite rer of intimidation in 
“want to force participation Ὁ, 
Placing heavy penalties on those 
calling for a boycott,” Tutu told the 
congregation of several hundred 
people, including the mayor of 


a Town. 
δ w and Order Minister Adriaan 
“Viok said in a speech on Friday that 
the time had come to “clip the 
wings” of people who hid behind the 
mask of Tiberation Theology. 
utu asked why people responsi- 
ble for attacks on anti-apartheid or- 
ganizations were not nommnally ar- 


Referring to a bomb blast that 
devastated the Johannesburg offices 
of the anti-apartheid South African 
Council of Churches last week, Tuta 
said: “We do not know who is re- 
sponsible but we keep on being sus- 
picious.” He said it was the latest in 
a series of mysterious attacks on 
anti-apartheid groups. 

_ Tutu was speaking at the ceremo- 
nial installation of Colin Jones as the 
first non-white dean of Cape Town. 

Tutu said Jones, a mixed-race col- 
oured who lives in a white 
Town suburb, could be evicted from 
his home if government proposals to 
tighten residential apartheid be- 
came law. 


The officials estimated that 20 
million people were marooned in 50 
of the country’s 64 districts that 
were battered by the current floods. 
No drinking water was available as 
hand pumps in the area had’ 
submerged. ᾿ 

The Bangladesh government is- 
sued fresh appeals for boats, heli- 
copters and 3 million tons of food to 
combat a deluge that has affected ao 
estimated 30 million , 


yesterday as more areas of the run- 
ways at the international airport 
were submerged. 


Mars closest to Earth 


CHICAGO - Mars will move 
to within about 57 million km. 
of Earth this month — the clos- 
est it has been in 17 years— and 
dozens of “Mars watchers” 
plan to view the red planet 
named for the Roman god of 
war. The planet will come clos- 
est to Earth on September 22. 
Mars will be visible about sun- 
set local time all over the 
world. AP 


Police seize cocaine 
BOGOTA - Colombian drug 
agents seized 400 kilos of co- 
caine on Saturday hidden 
aboard an airliner about to 
leave Boas york paleo 
Airport for New police . 
said yesterday. The bust was 
the biggest this year at El Dora- 
Airport. No arrests were 


that nearly 80 per cent of all 
cocaine smuggled into the U.S. 
comes from Colombia. Reuter 


Rise im teenage suicides 
MOSCOW - Worried by a rise 
in teenage suicides, Moscow 
authorities this month opened 
a suicide prevention centre 
with a “telephone of trust” that 
youngsters can call for counse)- 
ing and help, the [zvestia news- 
paper has reported. “Among 
teenagers, the abuse of alcobol 
and cigarettes, drug and toxic 
substances ... is spreading.” [2- 
vestia said. The newspaper said 
even a 7-year-old knowingly 
killed himself. AP 


Upsurge in VD cases 


PEKING - Detected cases of 
venereal disease in Guangdong 
province bordering Hongkong, 
rose three-fold in 1987 com- 


age of prostitutes there, was 
less than 20, ἫΝ eens aces 
ne 5816 yesi y- - 
na declared in 1964 that it had 
wiped out sexually transmitted 
diseases, but it has since ac- 
knowledged an upsurge in 
cases 85 a result.of its open- 
door policy that began 10 years 
ago. AFP 


“Lam aware of the penalties at- 
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Pinochet grabs initiative in drive for eight more years 


SANTIAGO (AP) - President Augusto Pino- 
chet has seized the‘ initiative in a carefully 
orchestrated campaign for eigh! 
mile, extending highly publicized olive 
branches to critics of his authoritarian 
government. 

Bat the Chilean 


it more years of 


mander at the voting booth in a presidential lic population. 


plebiscite scheduled for October 5. 

In two adept moves, made 48 hours after 
other military commanders nominated him on 
Tuesday as sole candidate τὰ a presidential 
referendum, Pinochet broadcast a conciliatory 
appeal for opposition collaboration and au- 


Coupled with the lifting last month of all dum, he begins a new apres 
states of emergency for the first time since March. 


Pinochet seized power 15 years earlier, the ‘ τὰ 
opposition cede conceded that Chile was will remain president until 1990, when open jt would be difficult for us to stray. cither. 


moving toward greater political freedom. But elections will be held. Elections for Congress. 
they rae aaa of the anions ἃς disbanded by Pinochet when he seized power. sage ig that a loss in the referendum would 
cynical bid for publicity and voter support, are planned for the samc year. 


thorized the return of all 430 remaining politi- πὰ predicted this could backi 


cal exiles, 


Leaders of the local Roman Catholic 
Church landed both measures as helping na- 


Commumist authorities and vowed 
to suppress any attempts to foment 
new labour unrest. 

Speaking after a Roman Catholic 
mass in his hometown, Gdansk, Wa- 
lesa said Poland had an unprece-' 
dented opportunity to introduce po- 
litical and economic reforms 
through an accord between the gov- 
ernment and the opposition. Walesa 
hit back at his critics one day after 
lhe succeeded in ending Poland’s 
worst strike wave in seven years. 
Overcoming resistance from die- 
hard strikers, he persuaded coal 
miuers, bus drivers and port work- 
ers to end their stoppages. 


GITAM- Image Promotion Systems 


government. 


“Poland does not need strikes. I 
know that we need a stroggfe, but it 


tional reconciliation. “We have to be truly secretary of 2 16-party 
happy with these positive steps," said the This could make many 
country’s cardinal, Juan Francisco Fresno. i 
It was rare praise from the church hierar- in the referendum, Arfiagada said. 
chy, which consistently has criticized Pinochet 
since he seized power in a bloody coup in 
ition remains confi: 1973. The church's pronouncements carry 

dent of defeating the 72-year-old army com- tmuch weight with Chile’s predominately Cath- 


opposition coalition. headway with the many Chileans offended by 
Pinochet opponents ees strong-arm image “oe e 

reprisal i vote against him ochet rejects the poll indications. But 

Τρεὶ ϑαῖο Oe Αι πεῖ a may if he were to conclude that the opposition 

ign slogan extensively D: eld a commanding lead, it now appears too 

7 rg oe. 2 i δα παραὶ “say yes. hacen fate to back out and. for instance, call open 

positon! ers in δἰεείίους that might split the apposition. 

᾿ : cnrtew ἢ referen- τ also appears too late for the opposition to 

If Pinochet wins a majority in the withdraw from the competition. te 

“This (referendum) is a path from which it 

: - would be difficult for Pinochet to stray.” Ar- 

Even if a majority of voters reject bim. he riagada said, “And, to be honest. from which 


The pro-Pinochet campaign's central mes- 


bring back social and political chaos of the 


for the Pinochet trails badly in many polls, includ- early 1970s, when an elected Marxist. Salva- 


ing those that foreign diplomats describe 88 dor Allende, was president. Allende's govern- 


“It creates a greater sense of security inthe the most reliable. His new aftempts at the ment was toppled. and he died. in the 1973 
country,” said Genaro Arriagada, general- image of peacemaker appear aimed at making coup. 


Walesa hits back at radical critics 


GDANSK (Reuter) - Solidarity 
leader Lech Walesa told radical 
workers yesterday to stop criticizing 
his efforts at dialogue with Poland's 


Thousands protest unresolved 


Watesa’s back-to-work appeal Serb-Albanian ethnic conflict 


provoked anger and dismay among 
must be a struggle that does not turn radical young strikers who launched 
against us," Walesa told a rally of their protests independently of the 


CRVENKA, Yugoslavia (Reuter)— over its two autonomous prov inces 
Thousands of Yugoslav protesters of Kosovo and Vojvodina, ἃ de- 


about 5,000 people outside St. Bri- Solidarity leadership. They felt he | accused the country’s Communist mand the regions reject. 


gid’s Church in Gdansk. 


ay, ᾿ especial unist uthoriti Hi δ Ἧ . 
Ὁ teyner di ord Seman sounding ἼΠῚ κάρηνα economic ruin. Serbian and Monte- munist Party President Slobodan 


adversaries, who wanted to strike an 


was in danger of selling out to the rulers yesterday of leaving ethnic 


Yesterday's protest in the heart of 
strife unchecked while promoting Vojvodina supported Serbian Com- 


even harder blow. But I am not cally tired and nervous, told the | ¢gtin protesters charged the lead-  Milosevic’s ‘constitutional reform 


guishs 


guish any others that happen,” Wa- ‘There must be a victory, but at alow 
lesa said. price. One cannot make jokes or | Province. 


Walesa urged an end tothe strikes take 
last Wednesday 31 after he held his 


The crowd applauded Walesa and | criticism of politicians for corrup- 
first talks with the authorities since chanted, 
1982. Interior Minister Czeslaw but they reserved their greatest en- 


going to toy with Poland. 1 extin- Gdansk rally: “I havé not been 2 ership of this Balkan federation with drive to wrest back the two areas 
ed the strikes, and I will extin- traitor, and I will not be a traitor. allowing a Serb-Albanian ethnic under central Serbian rule. 


On Saturday some 90.000 Yuro- 
slavs massed at four similar rallies. 
Thousands of Serbs and other Slavs 
flee Kosovo every year, accusing its 
non-Slav, predominanuy Moslem, 
ethnic Albanian majority of terror- 


conflict to go uncurbed in Kosovo 


They also joined growing worker- 


“Solidarity. Solidarity.” | tion and incompetence as the coun- 
try sinks deep into economic crisis 


Kiszezak told him the government thusiasm for the moment when the | involving 200 per cent inflation and ‘ing them into migration. 


was ready to consider re-legalizing local pro-Solidarity priest, Father | huge debts. 
Solidarity, the free trade union sup- Henryk Jankowski, demanded the 
pressed under martial law in 1981. union's immediate re-legalization. 
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Security and the settlements 


IT WAS NOT tsue, fumed the prime minister, 
Yitzhak Shamir. It had never even occurred to 
him to propose, as the energy minister, Moshe 
Shahal, had charged. that civilian settlers in 
Judea and Samaria be allowed to shoot Pales- 
tinian stone-throwers. He could not imagine, 
said Mr. Shamir, where Mr. Shahal had got 
wind of any such recommendation by him. 
The government was at one, the premier add- 
ed, on the right policy of handling the distur- 
bances in the territories. 

The premier’s assurance. offered to the cab- 
inet yesterday, that he was nor Proposing to 
turn Judea and Samaria into Israel’s Wild 
West, was most welcome. But it would be 
going too far to conclude that the assurance 
removed all doubts about the Likud chair- 
man’s stand on the use of fire-arms by either 
soldiers or settlers. ὡς 

Mr. Shamir has not denied reports by his 
own office last week that he favours a change 
in the IDF's open-fire orders, so as to autho- 
rize soldiers to shoot not only at Palestinians 
who hurl petro!l-bombs but also at those who 
throw stones; even if their lives do not depend 
on it. Nor has he denied reports that he op- 
poses the confiscation of fire-arms from set- 
Uers who use them in what they claim to be 
self-defence. This is tantamount to crediting 
the settlers’ accounts of the circumstances in 
which they may oper fire on alleged attackers, 
regardless of what the army or the police may 
or may not have established. 

True, the settlers, some of whom demon- 
strated in front of the Prime Minister's Office 
yesterday, have a powerful case. 

Although it was they themselves, collective- 
ly, who initiated and have made possible the 
settlement movement into Judea and Samar- 
ia, it was Israel’s government that has, collec- 
tively, since 1968, sanctioned and supported 
it. Having gone in with the government's 
blessing, even as its agents, the settlers must 
be assumed to enjoy the right to as much 


protection from Palestinian attacks as do Is- 
raelis this side of the line. And if such protec- 
tion cannot be fully guaranteed by the forces 
of the law. there is arguably no reason to deny 
the settlers the right of self-defence on their 
own terms. 

Except that. in crossing the line, the settlers 
should have known, no matter what some 
politicians told them, that they were settling in 
occupied territories, not in Israel proper. And 
that, no matter what the fundamentalists 
among them thought. their settlements were 
conceived not as the fulfilment of a divine 
promise but as components of Israeli security. 
And not even as the principal compo- 
nents. : 

The point was cogently made by Ezer Weiz- 
man, the then defence minister, to Menachem 
Begin, then the premier, in the spring of 1979 
during a private discussion of the security 
value of the settlement Elon Moreh, which 
had then come before the High Court. An- 
swering Mr. Begin’s query as to what did 
constitute the principal components of Israel's 
security, Mr. Weizman, according to his testi- 
mony, said: “Peace, the might of our army, 
the moral fibre of the state.” 

Truer words were never said. Far from con- 
stituting Israel's insurance policy, the settle- 
ments are ἃ drain on its security resources. As 
the incumbent defence minister, Yitzhak Ra- 
bin, has suggested on more than one occasion, 
they are a liability, not an asset. for the Israel 
armed forces. 

Technically, the settlers’ argument is unas- 
sailable, namely that where the sojdiers are 
not available to help them, they deserve to be 
treated like soldiers. But the issue is not tech- 
nical. It is a political issue of the highest order: 
whether the state will give up its constituted 
monopoly on the uses of violence, without 
which there can be no coherent national poli- 
cy, to a minority grouping bent on imposing 
its claim of what national policy should be. 


The plight of the Iraqi Kurds 


THE cease-fire in the Gulf war is still to be 
translated into meaningful negotiations for 
peace between Iraq and Iran. But the respite 
allowed the Iraqi forces is being used less for 
reconstruction than for the opening of a new 
war front, this time against the local Kurds. 

Iraq is thus wreaking vengeance on a long- 
rebellious people which took advantage of its 
preoccupation, . durjng .the previous eight 
years, with the Iranian threat, and once again 
with the help of the Iranians. Apparently in- 
tent on teaching the Kurds, this time, a lesson 
they will never forget, the Iraqis are sparing 
no measure of cruelty, including the use -- 
which they, of course, deny — of deadly mus- 
tard gas. Thousands of Kurds in flight from 
Iraqi savagery have already crossed into Tur- 
key. with Ankara’s approval. 

If there is one stateless people in the Middle 


READERS’ LETTERS eee 


KAFKA IN BEZEKLAND 
To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


directly are the Gorens being billed? 


East entitled to a sovereign entity of their 
own, it is surely the Kurds, more than 10 
million of them. But Kurdistan, a land that 
straddles the frontiers of Iraq. Iran and Tur- 
key, is politically but a gleam in the eye of this 
ancient people. The martial ess of the 
Kurds in their mountain hideouts, already 
recorded in Xenophon'’s Anabasis, is no 
match for modern air forces and mustard gas. 
Their occasional attempts to play their alien 
Tulers against one another help them only 
intermittently, and not for long. 

Recklessly romantic as the Kurds may be, 
they do, however, deserve the sympathy of 
the civilized world. Not least of Israel, which 
in fact was among the Kurds’ chief active 
supporters — until the Iranians. under the 
Shah, decided to throw them to the Iraqi 
wolves. 


PHILANTHROPY IN 
THE TERRITORIES 


Sir, - If you phone the Gorens, 
you get the Feldmans. If you phone 
the Feldmans, you get the Lankins. 
If you phone the Lankins, you get 
the Shomrons. This is not a quota- 
tion from a Kafka-like story. It is 
what has been happening in the Je- 
tusalem neighbourhood of Nayot 
for the past six days. At first, until 
we got ourselves sorted out, there 
was complete bedlam, necessitating 
even the intervention of a United 
States telephone operator to whom 
the Feldmans’ agitated American 
family and friends appealed for as- 
sistance. But even that legendary 
solver of all telephone problems 
could not solve this one. 


, Frantic complaints to Bezek elic- 
ited the same laconic reply: “We are 
attending to it."* That has now been 
going on for six days. Besides the 
nuisance of having to pass on tele- 
phone messages and explain the sit- 
uation continually to commiserating 
friends of the non-recipients of the 
numbers dialled, quite a serious fi- 
nancial problem is involved. 


If the Feldmans are phoning their 
families and friends in the U.S. in- 
Stead of having them bother the 
Lankins, who is being billed for 
their telephone cails? If they dial 


And if they phone through the inter- 
national operator, and are perforce 
giving the Lankin's telephone num- 
ber in order to receive their calls, 
are the Lankins being billed? 

When the Lankins frequently 
phone long-distance to exchange 
one-sided “conversations” with 
their 20-month-old granddaughter, 
who is being billed? Hopefully not 
the Shomrons, who can already 
claim for pain and suffering from 
Bezek for the telephone calls they 
receive not only from the Lankins’ 
friends but also from would-be pur- 
chasers of a Fiesta car advertised 
two weeks ago, sold immediately 
thereafter, but still evidently in 
great demand. 


And in addition, what about all 
those duplicate telephone calls antil 
the right party is eventually 
reached? Is Bezek going to refund 
irate callers for this unnecessary 
outlay? . 

We are all for modem technologi- 
cal progress. But, please, Bezek, do 
us the favour of returning the old 
outdated system to us until you have 
Mastered the new technology. It 
might save you a lot of trouble too. 


DORIS LANKIN 
Jerusalem. 


MILITARY ADMINISTRATION IN GAZA 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, --ὶ refer to Joshua Brilliant’s 
report of August 12 regarding the 
“illegal” measures enforced on the 
Gaza Strip population and the meth- 
ods of tax collection and levying of 
illegal taxes to be paid by the popu- 
lation as a whole. under threat of 
having their [Ds confiscated by the 
IDF. It is obvious that, without an 
TD, a person under Israeli occupa- 
tion is hounded by the roanring pa- 
trols, might be beaten or detained, 
and cannot leave the Strip. 


Before the changing of the IDs 
was over, with the accompanying 
forced payments, the Military Ad- 
ministration introduced another 
novel and ingenious tax. This time it 
required each car in the Strip to 
change its plates and pay between 
NIS 200 and 5,000 or have the new 
ID confiscated. Alongside these ha- 
rassing practices, the issuance of 
multiple and uoreasonanble traffic 


tickets proceeds at full speed. 
With my respect and appreciation 
to your fine newspaper, I am not 
writing to you to inform your read- 
ers and the Israeli public of those 
irregularities and illegalities. be- 
cause they either do not care or 
want the IDF to do more to subdue 
a people who will not coexist with 
occupation, a people who will cer- 
tainly be your neighbour. My main 
reason for writing is to try to explain 
to Attomey Tamar Peleg why she is 
finding it difficult to find a Gazan 
willing to fight the illegal taxation in 
courts. The “legal” words which 
neutralize the courts, and especially 
the High Court. is “security rea- 
sons.” The IDF's attorney mentions 
this word and the case ends. Howev- 
er, if Attorney Peleg or her col- 
leagues have other ideas, the under- 
signed is willing to try. 
AOWN SAADI SHAWA 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


Sir, — The Jerusalem Post of Au- 
gust 17 announces the decision of 
the United Jewish Appeal (and its 
conduit for forwarding UJA funds 
to Israel — the United Israe] Appeal) 
not to fund welfare programmes for 
Jews in the territories. This is indica- 
tive of the conservatism that appar- 
ently reigns in the UJA today. 


It seems preposterous that Feder- 
ation money supports educational 
and social services for Jews in Arab 
and Communist countries (via the 
JDC), but not in the territories. 
American tax laws clearly allow 
such aid, but the State Department's 
political preference “to only assist 
the indigenous Palestinian popula- 
tion™ and not the Jews in the territo- 
ties has cowered the caretakers of 
United Jewish philanthropy in 
America to turn their backs on 
many of these needy Jews. 


This is what you get when you mix 
politics with philanthropy. and espe- 
cially when you let other people 
spend your welfare money. Instead 
of slogans about “helping Jews in 
need, wherever they are,” the UJA 
should tell the truth: that it helps 
only those Jews approved by the 
State Department, regardless of 
need. Since when does the State De- 
partment dictate Jewish ethics and 
tzedaka values? 

My advice to donors who want to 
help projects for Jews in the territo- 
ties is to earmark their donations or 
give directly (many tax-free con- 
duits are available). Above ail, 
don’t ever let somebody else's politi- 
cal views determine what you do 
with your charity dollars — East 


Bank, West Bank, Burbank, or any- also 


where else. 
Prof. ELIEZER D. JAFFE 
Jerusalem. 


OOPS! 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - Small wonder that Philip 
Gillon crashes into a few Minis and 
Bedfords when he drives a car in 
England, since he writes (August 
26) that Americans drive on the left- 
hand side of the road. and the Brit- 
ish on the right. He should be arrest- 
ed. not only for reckless driving. 
STUART GRANT 
Tel Aviv. : 


ONE FINE summer day, J drove 
into Samaria to attend a wedding. 
When the cluster of Israeli villages 


1970s, a large-scale publicity cam- 
paign was launched to attract young 
couples to settle there. The adver- 
tisements described the homes as 


being “ten minutes” from the pros- 
perous town of Kfar Saba, just with- 
in the pre-1967 borders. 7 


tance. From the start, commuting to 
Tel Aviv was harder from there than 
from other Tel Aviv satellite towns. 

In the first decade after the Six 
Day War, I often used to drive out 
to that region. Indeed, out of curios- 


In those days, I was happy to 
show the territory to tourists from 
overseas and to share with them the 


1975, I was accompanying 
gressman Morris Udall and Dr: Jes- 
sica Tuchman, daughter of author 
Barbara Tuchman. (He was running 
for president at the time and she was 
his executive assistant.) Trying to 
take ἃ short cut through an Arab 
village many miles from nowhere, I 
found myself lost in a dead-end 
street. Feeling safe and far from 
worried, I asked the local farmers 
for guidance. Their courtesy as they 
showed us the way added warm and 
pleasing colour to our little detour. 

Today, I would not dream of do- 
ing the same. The majority of Israe- 
lis hardly ever cross into the West 
Bank, if at all. With the exception of 
the Jordan Valley, tours to historic 
sites there have come to a virtual 
stop. Even for me, this recent visit 
was a rare and special occasion. 

The wedding guests had been in- 
formed that there would be a mili- 
tary escort for those who wished to 
drive in a convoy. Near the meeting 
point, there was a parked car with 
its windows broken, possibly 
smashed by stones, a tangible re- 
minder of the new times. 

Two hundred metres later, pulled 
over on the side of the highway, 
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A wedding in Samaria — 


Dan Bavly 


there was the army jeep and a few 
private cars filled with people. “To 
the wedding?” I asked and they 
nodded. For a moment | stopped. 
Then, at the thought of this renewed 
form of the regimentation of which I 
chad been part many years ago, I 
moved on. I would not travel in a 


Many Arab cars with their sky- 
blue number plates passed me, care- 
fully and quite fast. Soon after the 
Six Day War, special licence plates 
had been introduced to help distin- 
guish Arab cars quickly and easily 
from Israeli vehicies with their yel- 
low number plates. Now, there is 
talk of changing the blue plates to 
look like those of the Israelis. which 
would make it more difficult for 
would-be throwers of stones and 
primitive fire-bombs to know whom 


they are throwing at. 


DRIVING ALONG the roads I had 
once known so well, I noted 
changes. I could see many more 
houses, not only those of the Israeli 
settlers. For two decades preceding 
the intifada, many Arabs enjoyed 
affiuency under Israeli occupation 
and they set about building new, 
larger homes. The difference was 
not only im the way the villages 
looked but also in the people. 

Unlike earlier years, it now be- 
came evident that there were two 
peoples here, in different ways both 
of them threatened: Jewish settlers, 
protected by the army in their mod- 
ern-ghetto-like settlements, and sul- 
len-looking Arab villagers. As a 
passerby, I sensed caution and hate. 
Some villages were under curfew 
but others, too, seemed very quict. 
almost τ towns. 

Eight hundred ἔνδεια Ξ bia τὸ: 
igious young people, almost iv- 
~ on the West Bank — attended the 
wedding. There were many, many 
children. The ceremony took place 
in an unfinished hotel in Kedumim, 
situated on the side of a hill with a 
striking view of the valley. 

A wedding is always a happy oc- 
casion. The site chosen for this 
event could be described as being 
uplifting, and 1 bave no doubt that 
most of the guests thought of it that 
way. They all virtually ignored the 


i ide the 
army observation post outside t 
hotel or the military camp nearby — 
there for the sole purpase of pro- 
tecting them and the town. 

if Capit of all these families, 
threatened by events, determined to 

tect their εξ ϊενεανςτί. a Ξ a 
ed by the vocal opposition of signifi- 
an of the Israeli population. 
The men and many of the women 
work a considerable distance away 
from home; many carry guns, driv- 
ing miles a day along roads where 
they know that stones have been 
thrown. 

‘When they moved to the West 
Bank, most of the settlers were not 
extreme zealots. Many had been at- 
tracted by the peaceful quality of life 
they thought they would enjoy and 
the reasonable cost of housing 
there. But then, as the number 
hostile incidents between them and 
the indigenous Palestinians grew. 
they began to take increasingly radi- 
cal stands. 


From the start. virtually none of 
them accepted that their Arab 
neighbours have the right to’ some 
form of the civil (or economic) liber- 
ties to which they believe they them- 
selves are entitied. Some, at first, 
regarded themselves as the modern 
version of the early Zionist settlers 
who had conquered the marshlands 
of the Jezreel, Hula and Beit She’an 
valleys. A few compare themselves 
to the American pioneers who 
moved West in the 19th century: 
they do not see why the Palestinians 
should be ted more rights than 
the Indians had then. They expect 
the Israeli public and courts to sup- 
port the vigilantes who take the law 
into their own hands. 

They are all part of Israel and yet 
rapidly cutting themselves off from 
the mainstream life of the country. 
Obsessed by their immediate diffi- 
culties and regarding themselves as 
the true latter-day pioneers, they 
are developing a pronounced xeno- 
phobia which makes objective dia- 
logue between them and the more 
moderate Israeli very difficult to 
maintain. One might recall the cult 
of Shabbtai Zvi, the false Messiah, 
its zealotry and tragic end. 

Literally millions of stones have 
been thrown by Palestinian kids 


since the intifada began. They have 
a cumulative, aggravating effect, oy. 
idently more on the settlers than on 
the soldiers. Army officers have 
been known to complain that far tog 
many of the settlers take matters 
inte their own bands. in their Zeal, 
they cause much pain and i 
aggravating the’ army almost ac 
much as they increase the enmity of 
the local villagers. ᾿ 

To date, the government ‘has πρὶ 
made it clear that the maintenance 
of law and order is solely the tespon- 
sibility of the relevant, authorities, 
The minister of defence has vacillat. 
ed on the question of doing. every. 
thing possible to prevent usurpation 
of his power by the vigilantes. Many 
West Bank settlers, aware of the 
minister's indecisiveness, seem in. 
tent on trying to police parts of the 


area. 
The Arab villagers are far more 
frightened of them than they are of 
the army. And rightly so. Most of 
the time, the army seems to have 
reached a. tacit understanding with 
the indigenous Population, 
whereby youngsters May give vent 
to their energies from sensible li 
its, by throwing stones, accompa. 
nied by noisy obscenities, at the so}. 
diers. The children, often not yet 
teenagers, stand just out of range so 
that the stones rarely hit the 
soldiers. - 
It is difficult to decide who bears 
ter responsibility for having cre- 
ated the impasse in which we Israelis 
find ourselves: the settlers or the 


ment that, in the 1970s, first; 


rmitted and then encouraged 
trem to move in to the West Bank. 
Whoever it was did not consider and 
certainly did not assess just how 


+ much the settlement policy would 


reduce Israel’s political options in 
the region. For the near future, one 
can only envision a pathetic muddle 
and no real solution. 

Ultimately, hopefully without an. 
other major war, after both Jew 
and Arabs realize that the only via. 
ble peaceful way is to learn to co- 
exist with one another. i 
each other's civil, human, economic 
and religious rights, it might yet 
prove to be a blessing. To date, still 
in disguise. 

The writer is a certified public ac- 
countant who writes on current 


affairs. 


The ineffable West Bank 


fronted”. The dicti , a bit pro- 
saically for such an intimidating 
term, says only “taboo,” “not to be 
uttered.” τ΄ see 


Applied to\ Jews, “ineffable” has 
associated with 


Tetragrammaton), the ineffable 
name that is too terrible to be pro- 
nounced, lest horrible punishment 
be wrought. God's ineffability is the 
reason for Him having so many eu- 
phemisms in Hebrew, Ha’Shem (the 
name), Elohim (Lord), Adonai 


Γ). 

Defining negatively, by avoidance 
as it were, does seem to be a pecu- 
tiarly Jewish enterprise, in contrast 
to Christianity which strained man- 
fully to enumerate the positive qual- 
ities of the Deity in the Councils of 


Nicea, Trent, and Chalcedon and in“ 
Encyclical 


and papal bulls. Mai- 
monides is about as far as Judaism 
has ever gone — definition by what 
God isn't. 


AS HAS HAPPENED so often in 
our checkered history the theologi- 
cal parent a political 
child — in this case the political inef- 
fability of the West Bank, which has 


terms, we now act out a drama of 
howe Dee ἵ «ρα! οαὶ! 

ie West this arti- 
cle; thereby, ph pine: be 
tipping my hand as to where I stand 
on the issue. 


Harold Ticktin 


For one who speaks :of a''West 


Bank” problem clearly indicates, in. - 


the present souped-up..: : ν᾿ 
his option for a secalar, ranged 
anic, hopefully-compromisable po- 
sition on a piece of land. In a word, 
the West Banker type sees the prob- 
lem as geography and 2 τορι, no 
more and no less. Unfortunately, 
one person's geo-politics, as events 
so sorrowfully show, is the next per- 


des’ magisterial definition of God by 
negative qualities and the definition 
of the West Bank by similar nega- 
tion are not mere theological casu- 
istry. Maimonides held: “it is not 
possible, except through negation, 
to achieve an apprehension... of the 
true reality [God]. All men,... af- 
firm clearly that God, may He be 
exalted, cannot be apprehended by 
the intellect... just as the sun is hid- 
den to eyes that are too weak to 

apprehend it.” 
Affirming the traditional Jewish 
view that the Torah speaks in the 
age of men, Maimonides ad- 


for the West Bank is treated lightly 
by either proponent or opponent. 
Rather, they are viewed almost as if 


quite the same applies. In effect, we 
y of the ancient ineffa- 
ble name ἴῃ modern political terms. 


“THE JERUSALEM POST, which 


calls the West Bank’ “the 
occupied territories”, or sometimes 
“the territories,” framed the prob- 
lem nicely in a recent editorial enti- 
tled “After 21 Years”: “Today the 
territories are widely taken to bé, in 
themselves, the essence and condi- 
tion of Israel's very existence and 
their retention is widely believed to 
be worth every price.” 

Is not “the essence and condition 
of Israel's very existence" a concept 
extremely close to the need for al- 
termative names for God, a condi- 
tion thought to be the very essence 
and ground of Israel's being 
throughout 4,000 years? Both con- 
cepts are treated with exactly the 
same degree‘of reserved caution. It 
is not the first time in Jewish history 
that a seemingly modern Jewish sec- 
ular issue has been shaped by a dis- 
tinctly theological backdrop. 


τι meeting which a Dia- 
spora wr aitends with even the 
most marginal relationship to Israel 


is really on one topic: what to do 
about the West Bank in view of the 
intifada? It can be stated otherwise 


as the need to define the proper | 


name of our most sensitive political 
con, what was once known by still 
other names, such as Trans-Jordan 
and even Palestine (which perha; 

roils the waters a bit too much). 
Exactly as Maimonides prescribed 
for believing 13th Century Jews, the 
discussion not by affirma- 


’ tion but only by negation. 


AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE was 
the recent American Jewish Con- 


POSTSCRIPTS fe ee Ξ Στ 5 


the estimated 

($850,000) needed for urgent main- 
tenance: But after the local author- 
ity forced the owners to sell it, the 
gates were opened to the 700 people 
who lease plots in the Sree 


Armed with rakes and shears to 
tackle a year’s neglect, the animal 
i confronted with the evil 


brac me . and some tombs 
had been burgied. 
Stil, it was better than being com- 


ter all, pets too are human beings, 
more or less, aren't they? 


SZEX PRESS, Hungary's first gov- 
ernment-sanctioned .“adult maga- 
zine,” went on the newsstands re- 
cently with British pop singer 


Samantha Fox gracing the cover οὗ 


the magazine, which debut-. 
ed with a circulation of 100,000 and 
sells for the relatively high price of 
118 forints ($2.20). 

The national council of public 
health said the quarterly magazine 
was an “educational” publication 


Szex Press encourages “héalthy 
sexual relations” said Dr. Endre 
Czeizel, ἃ well known Hungarian 
doctor and geneticist. Dr. Czeizel 
cited a recent survey which found 
that 30-year-old Hungarians made 
love éaly once 2 week. 


Their views were presented in a si- 


was duplicated all over the country. 
Since all of the speakers were of the 


same mind, the program itself tend- 
ed to‘have a kind of numbing same- 
ness. The audience in the auditori- 
um was by no means at one with the 
views of the speakers. Hostile, semi 
friendly and friendly questions were 
asked. After the telecast, fireworks 
started among those who were left 
to disucss its impact. 

If the discussion that ensued in 
Cleveland is any indication, it was a 
Maimonidian attempt to grasp reali- 
ty by negation. Next to me a hard- 
liner blurts out, “Το me its simple 
geography”. 

Before he can finish his state- 
ment, which [ am sure is replicated 
hundreds if not thousands of times a 
day in agonized conversation be- 
tween Jews all over the world, a 
doubting voice breaks in and says, 
“No, πο, that's not it at all. What 
you are talking about is not my 
agenda. It's all demography. Show 
me the statistician, the demogra- 
pher who denies the population 
threat. It’s no joke. The country will 
either be not Jewish or not demo- 
cratic. It's not geography, it's not 
military, it’s only demography.” 

- This ‘response ‘wilts immediately 
ἴῃ the heat as a third chimes in with, 
“That's ridiculous. Demography is 
nothing but a red herring. I like 
what Shamir says. If Joshua had 


by. he 
thought about demogt* ae oni 


raphy.. It’s will.” 


τς, “What's the difference?” says still 


will, there’s' no one to talk to, 
there’s no one there. We just have 
‘to muddle . There are no 
solutions. 

‘Bach positive reason quickly be- 
comes the next negation. Perhaps 
Maimonides would be pleased, but 
surely non-plussed, to see his stric- 


tures still being observed 700 years 


after he wrote; not many worry to- 
day, about the nature of God, 
they're too busy defining what the 
West Bank isn’t. 


The writer is an attorney practising 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in the U.S. 
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Oregon was settled by New 
England Yankees and its political 
Culture ts similar to that of 
Massachusetts, making it good for 
Dukakis Washington leans.his 
way Alaska for Bush. Hawan. 
closer. for Dukakis 


Its importance invites clichés nke 
the Big Enchilada 47 electoral 
votes, whether you win by 1.000 


means both sides will gamble 
much money here Part of the fight 
1s a battle of turnout’ Democrats in 
the San Francisco Bay area in the 
north against Orange County 
Republicans in the south Another 
front the struggle for moderate-to- 
conservative Democrats in the 
Central Valley and the stretch of 
the state northeast of San 
Francisco Finally. pitiless combat 
by way of television ads for the 
many thousands of non-ideological 
voters in and around Los Angeles 
San Diego and San Jose 


I 
ballots or by one million. That ἂν ξ 
«4 


fiwis, Ohio 
And Michigan 

Taken together. 67 electoral 
voles allupforgrahs These 


ἘΠῚ τῷ χὰ πὸ em ᾿ 


states have everything As the 


Rest of Middle West 


Texas and Florida 


Another Republican bastion that 
Dukakis hopes to dent Solid for 
Bush are Utah, Idaho. Arizona. 
Wyoming and probably Nevada 
Dukakis targets Colorado. 
Montana and New Mexico 
Environmental issues. Hispanic 
population and migrants from the. 
East. especially. people jn their 30's 
and 40's. give Dukakis his shot 


industrial heartland parts of thom 
suffered economic reverses in 
Reagan years Bul they also have 
comeback stories to tell Farming 
1s big in parts. but the service 
economy 1s also important Ohio 
seems Dukakis's best bet He has 
an edge in Ifinois. though 
Democrats could sufter from racial 


* polarization in Chicago -Michigan 


leans toward Dukakis. but could 
easily tilt the other way 


Asian of how close the election 

Is ‘night now ss that thrs areca once 
thought of as a Republican 
stronghold 15 so split Itincludes 
some οἱ Bush s bes! slates 
Indiana Nebraska Kansas It also 
includes some ot Dukahis's best 
bels lowa and Minnesota 
Wisconsin leans Democratic A 

+ "Surprising result of tie farm crisis 
The Dakotas usually Republican 
are up for grabs 


Florida seems almos! sate: tor 
Bush The fight ts for Bush anc 
Bentsen 9 home stale which was 
once solid Bush terror, Besides 
Bentsen and the oll economy 
Spanish-speaker Dukatos has 
Hispanic voters going tor him in 
Texas Most of the fight is tor 
conservative Democrats For now 
Bush seems to be winning them — 
he Ieads Dukakis in stale polls 
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New Engiand 

Some polls have actually shown 
Dukakis slipping in * 
Massachusets, but he will surely 
win his home state and Rhode 
Island Vermont jeans Democratic 
Maine and Connecticut are toss- 
ups. though Maine is Bush's 
second bes! New England state. 
and New Hampshire looks good lor 
the Vice President 


North Atlantic States 


New York and Pennsylvania are 
81 the heart of the Democratic 
base Dukakrs cannot survive the 
loss of both and probably can t 
survive the loss of either New York 
naw looks Democratic So does 
Pennsylvania bul less so and 
Republicans think they could 
surprise Dukakis there New 
Jersey ts a tossup. but the 
Democrats have not wonit since 
3964 and Republicans see! as 
Bush 5 best bel in the region 


Deep South 


Racial paliics has pushed 
whites 10 the Republicans turning 
the ald Democratic base into 
GOP tertory Bush could sweee 
1 all, though oll prablems help 
Dukakis in Lousiana Georgia is 
probably the second best het for 
Dukakis 


Border States and 
Rest of the South 


Democrats are strong in 
Maryland and West Virqia the 
Republicans in Virginia Big battles 
are expected for Arkansas 
Tennessee North Carolina and 
Missourn Oklahoma should be 
Republican but the ol downturn 
and Bentsen could help Dukakis 


State Lines and Party Lines Are Coinciding Less 


By E. J. DIONNE Jr. 


INALLY, everything is for keeps. The 1988 
election campaign has been going on for the 
better part of two years, But during most of 
that time, most Americans were not paying 
much attention. “Nothing matters until Labor Day” 
were words heard scores of times from political pro- 
fessionals who were working furiously, as if they did- 
n't believe their own words. Labor Day is upon us. 

In this era of instant communications, in which 
routine problems are turned into televised crises, a 
few days can be a long time. So to prognosticate 65 
days before Nov. 8 is as foolish as it is impossible. 

The polls suggest the election will be extremely 
close. But the erratic results of the surveys also sug 
gest that a large share of the electorate — a fifth or 
more — is just sloshing around, back and forth, be- 


tween George Bush and Michael 5, Dukakis. And be- 
cause the choice between Mr. Dukakis and Mr. Bush 
is such a close call for so many voters, il is quite possi- 
ble that some last-minute event or mistake could 
move’ enormous numbers in one direction very quick- 
ly, conceivably producing a tandslide. 

Another possibility is that the race will stay close 
to the end. Which could produce an anomaly. For 


᾿ some time, election maps have tended to be made up 


of large blocks as one party dominated in one region 
and the other party in another region. This year, with 
both parties competitive in at least some parts of 
every region, the voters could produce a patchwork. 
Regional variations between state and national polls 
are still present, but smaller than they used to be. 
While the Democrats hope to end the Republican 
hegemony in the Rockies, Mr. Bush hopes that the 
South will be solidly Republican. But Mr. Dukakis is 


— notably Texas, the region's largest prize and the 
home of his running mate, Senator Lloyd Bentsen. In 
the Northeast, Mr. Dukakis woutd like a sweep. But 
Republicans have a good chance of carrying New Jer- 
sey and might surprise the Democrats in Pennsylva- 
nia In the Middle West, almost everything seems up 
for grabs, including Indiana, home of Dan Quayle, the 
Republican Vice-Presidential nominee. 

Targeting states is one thing, targeting voters is 
another. In 1988, both sides talk of two overlapping but 
distinct groups that will decide the election. 

One is popularly known as the Reagan Demo- 
crats, who voted for Ronald Reagan in 1984 but still 
consider themselves Democrats. They are a varied 
group, but have two important components: Catholics 
in the North and poorer whites in the South. On eco- 
nomics, they tend to support Government inlerven- 
tion. But their social values are conservative, which is 


Dukakis as a liberal. Even so, Mr. Dukakis, helped by 
his immigrant roots, has so far been leading Mr. Bush 
among Reagan Democrats in the polls. 

The other swing group is harder to define. But 
they might be narrowed down to Reagan independ- 
ents — voters who supported Mr. Reagan but who feel 
no real ties to either party. They tend to be younger 
than the Reagan Democrats, are nol as conservative 
on social issues, and are essentially pragmatic on eco- 
nomic issues. They tend to look at a candidate's char- 
acter, making a personal choice for alloffices. ὁ 

The Reagan independents appear to be especially 
numerous in California. And if the contest is as close 
on election night as it is now in the polls, all eves may 
turn to California, home at once to Ronald Reagan 
and Orange County conservatives and to Tom Hayden 
and the San Francisco Democrats. The state that 
boasts of showing the way to the future could end up 


very competitive in a half-dozen or so Southern states 


why Mr. Bush has spent so much time attacking Mr. 


What We Don’t Know About the Summer of 1988 


By MALCOLM W. BROWNE 


HE memorably uncomfortable 
summer of 1988 has left many 
Americans with a suspicion that 
nature is at fast getting even for 
mankind's wanton pollution of the atmos- 


re, 

From California to the Carolinas, the 
summer's heat wave and drought took a 
sobering toll. Electric power faltered, 
vast forests went up in flames, river navi- 
gation was throttled, crops failed. The 
“greenhouse effect” — the trapping of 
solar heat by pollutant gases in the atmos- 
phere — became a household phrase. 
Some climatologists warned that unless 
we quickly mend our ways, the world's 
grain belts will turn to dust bowls, coastal 
regions will be flooded, forests will die and 
countless species will become extinct. 

But are we really experiencing the start 
of a change in climate that could trigger a 
global catastrophe? The prospects are far 
from clear. 

On June 23, Dr. James E. Hansen of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration caught the nation’s attention when 
he told a Senate committee that the 
warming trend almost certainly stems 
from the greenhouse effect. A crisis, he 
‘warned, may not be long in coming. 

Carbon dioxide, the main cause of at- 
mospheric greenhouse warming, is 
produced by the combustion of fossil fuels 


(largely coal and οἱ), and 115 level in air 
has roughly doubled since the beginning of 
the Industrial Revolution. By the middle 
of the next century this could result in an 
increase in global temperature amount- 
ing to as much as 9 degrees Fahrenheit — 
enough to drastically alter the planet's ch- 
mate. 

But forecasting climate has never been 
as straightforward as scientists could 
wish. They are not even sure that this 
summer's weather was really sympto- 
matic of any trend at all. 


North America had a fairly hot sum- 
mer, but according to the Climate Analy- 
sis Center of the National Weather Serv- 
ice, July of this year, when the heat wave 
was at its peak, was only the 11th hottest 
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deciding who will lead us there. 
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Was That a Greenhouse Effect? It Depends on Your Theory 


July in 58 years of record-keeping. 

The United States also had a dry sum- 
mer, but it was by no means the driest on 
record. The record was posted in July 
1934, when 62 percent of America's land 
was afflicted by drought; this July, the 
figure was 42 percent. Serious droughts 
also occurred in 1936, 1953 and 1956. 

The United States was not alone in its 
bad weather this summer. China suffered 
a heat wave and a drought. On the other 
hand, Ireland and parts of Western Eu- 
rope were unusually chilly and wet. As 
winier ends in the Southern Hemisphere, 
the Gran Chaco region of Paraguay, Bo- 
livia and northern Argentina, normally 
warm year-round, just had one of its cold- 
est seasons on record. 

A. James Wagner, an analyst al the 
Weather Service, acknowledges that dur- 
ing this decade the world has seen the four 
warmest years of the past century — 1980, 
1983, 1986 and 1987. “Burt I don't feel that 
the evidence is overpowering that this is 
anything more than ἃ normal fluctua- 
tion,” he said. 

_ Climatologists constantly invent and re- 
fine mathematical models in an attempt 
to understand fluctuations. One such 
model, which seems to mimic the real cli- 
mate quite realisucally, was devised by 
Dr. Edward Lorenz of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. This model, which 
does not take carbon dioxide into account 


Continued on page 4 
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A Voice From Chile 


Anxiousness and Hope 
For a Plebiscite on Pinochet 


BY JOSE DONOSO 


SANTIAGO, Chile 
HAT is going to happen to Chile after its peo- 
ple decide whether or not they want Gen. Au- 
gusto Pinochet to retain power for eight more 
years? 

With the huge numbers-of Chileans who say they will 
oppose the General in a plebiscite Oct. 5 on just this issue, 
it is not wildly impossible to hope for an end to 15 years of 
authoritarian rule. 

There is, of course, the possibility that he will come 
out on top, if only slightly. That carries with it a certain 
danger, especially if fraud is suspected: the threat of vio- 
lence from segments of the opposition could in turn lead 
to a new chapter of military intervention. And many are 
afraid of a coup if he loses. 

The junta announced last week that General Pino- 
chet will indeed be the sole candidate in the Oct. 5 plebi- 
scite, and there is little doubt that it is heading toward a 
photo finish. Hundreds of statistics point to a close race 
between those who support the General and those united 
under the Command for the No, the opposition coalition 
that hopes to oust him and return Chile to democratic 
rule. 

More than seven million people have registered to 
vote, four million more than have ever before registered 
for an election in this country of eight million eligible 
voters, showing to what levels anxiousness and hope 
have been raised. 


The political situation is hot. Tempers are frayed, 


José Donoso, a Chilean novelist, lives in Santiago. 
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with discussion no longer civilized but angry. Leaders of 
the opposition say they will not accept a triumph of the 
yes vate — and the continuation of the General's rule — 
as being valid unless it is by a very wide margin. This 
does not bode well since a few of the groups involved 
favor armed struggle to gain power. 

On the other hand, those who are for prolonging Gen- 
eral Pinochet’s regime are like angry bulls in a ring: 
they see red everywhere, and tend to thrust and draw 
blood. They have the weapons. And if the armed forces 
were to have to step in to enforce a narrow victory for 
General Pinochet, that could lead to a bloodbath. There is 
hope that this will not happen, and also that the plebiscite 
will be clean. 


A Black or White Choice 


With only two alternatives for voters, the plebiscite 
has divided the country in two, substituting this black or 
white choice for a long-distinguished tradition of many 
different political parties’ sharing in the task of govern- 
ment. It should be of interest to all civilized, democratic 
countries to help heal the wound. 

For months the Government has waged a campaign 
of terror, asserting that the Command for the No is lead- 
ing a cover-up for Communist politicians whe hope to 
reinstate the Marxist policies of Salvador Allende Gos- 
sens, the former President toppled by General Pinochet 
in 1973. Chileans are constantly bombarded with Govern- 
ment assertions that Mr. Allende was the maker of all 
Chilean ills from which the junta is supposed to have de- 
livered the country. 

If the no vote wins the plebiscite, the Government 
has warned for months on the television stations it con- 
trols, the price of a dollar will shoot up, making the cost 
of living intolerable. Chileans, it contends, will be faced 
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with the same shortages and lines that many people re- 
member with horror from the Allende days. Chile’s 
much-trumpeted economic growth will thus be brought Ἵ 
to a standstill, the Pinochet campaign says, and land will ity 


be stolen by unlawful squatters. 


The opposition coalition, made up of 16 political 
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one of the most unsavory =~ 


sow regime. . 

partsaf the ΡΝ te ἐγ τ Ἢ 
who surfaced las! , has: 

ley af the opposition wins, ne 

does not think it wise to elie les 

i the left pres! 
peal government. A moderate one 
tian Democrat, he said, woul 


ΣῊΝ sini weeks the Government 
has taken some measures that ap- 
pear to be liberalizing in nature but in 
fact are demagogic, aimed at im- 

proving the Government's image. 
On Thursday the Government 
that hundreds of formerly 

i Chileans are now 
aap The state of emergency, 
which gave the junta extraordinary 
powers, among them the right to 
place people in jail, censor the press 
and forbid whatever actions were 
deemed to be politically dangerous, 
was lifted two weeks 880. But the 
moves seem to be little more than 
cosmetic, an effort to convince the 
world that General Pinochet, at this 
late date, is all for a more free and 
soci ᾿ ο 

oper fore than 30 Chilean journalists 
await military trial. Campaigners for 
the no vote have been violently at- 
tacked. Since the junta’s announce- 
ment on the plebiscite last Tuesday, 
there have been protests in the 


streets, with three people killed, dozens of others injured 


For months reports had circulated as to the possibil- 
that the generals were ready to ease General Pino- 
chet out, helping him to do it with the greatest possible 


groups ranging from right-of-center to far left, denies all 
of this. Those whe side with General Pinachet continually 
point out that the coalition's main weakness is that it 
does not have a single, strong candidate to oppose Gen- 
eral Pinochet in an election scheduled to follow the plebi- 
scite. To supporters of the coalition, this lack of a visible 


pans after the announcement was made seemed to em- 
phasize what this vote is all about: pitting Chilean 


leader seems to be a plus, since it points to the equality of 
all parties and to an absence of the personality cult that 


against Chilean, with the possible result, if worst comes 
to worst, that the armed forces will step in once again. 


NATO’s Edge in Numbers 


The Soviets Have Ample Competition in the Mediterranean 


.,BYROBERTPEAR |.” 


ἐν ὅτ ἐπ “WASHINGTON,” 

MERICAN officials say the ex- 

pansion of a Soviet installa- 

tion on the coast of Syria 

will permit the Soviet Navy 

to increase its presence in the east- 

ern Mediterranean. But the United 

States and its allies also have signifi- 

cant numbers of ships and bases in 

the Mediterranean, and, by most ac- 

counts, they would still be a match 
for the Soviet Navy in that region. 


“The Soviet naval squadron in the 
Mediterranean, at its present force 
level, would not pose a severe threat 
to the U.S. Sixth Fleet," said Bruce 
W. Watson, an expert on the Soviet 
Navy who used to work for the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency and now 
teaches at the Defense Intelligence 
College here. 


Similarly, John M. Collins, senior 
military specialist at the Congres- 
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sional Research Service, said, 
“NATO not only outnumbers its 
rivals at sea, but enjoys other advan- 
tages." For example, he said, Soviet 
abilities to conduct combat opera- 
tions in the eastern Mediterranean 
“depend almost completely on free- 
dom of passage through the Turkish 
Straits, which likely would be closed 
in time of war." The Straits, the Bos- 


porus and the Dardanelles connect need for vessels to return to home 


the Black Sea with the Aegean and 
the Mediterranean. 

Rear Adm. William Ο. Studeman, 
director of the National Security 
Agency and a former Director of 
Naval Intelligence, said that the 
Soviet Navy will be able to maintain 
and repair ships at its installation at 
Tartus, Syria. That would reduce the 


ports in the Black Sea, permitting 
“longer deployments and an overall 
increased Soviet presence in an area 
of considerable _political-military 
volatility.” 

The Soviets are cutting back on 
naval deployments and exercises in 
other parts of the world. Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader, has 
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proposed the reduction of American 
and Soviet naval forces in the Medi- 
terranean and the Indian Ocean. 

The United States Navy has access 
to bases or other installations on the 
islands of Crete and Sardinia, and at 
Naples, Italy, and Rota, Spain, near 
Gibraltar. 

The latest edition of ‘Soviet Mili- 
tary Power,” the Pentagon's annual 


‘assessment of Soviet military 
cstvength;” reports that the Soviets 


. “keegan average of 30 to 40 ships in’ 
he Meditertasean. That compares | 


with an average of 40 to 45 last year. 
The United States currently has an 
average of about 30 ships in the 
Mediterranean, and its allies may 
have as many as 18 to 24 warships 
there at one time. ~ 

Ordinarily, the United States tries 
to keep two aircraft carriers in the 
Mediterranean. A carrier and its es- 
cort ships make up a battle group. In 
recent years, American combat 
power in the Mediterranean was 
often reduced because one of the two 
carrier battle groups was diverted 
for other missions, whether in the 
Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean or 
the Arabian Sea. 


More Fighting Ships 


The Soviet Union has had difficulty 
obtaining formal base rights in the 
Mediterranean since the mid-1970's, 
and its fleet there depends heavily on 
supply ships, which could easily be 
destroyed in combat. For that rea- 
son, Keith Allen, an analyst at the 
Navy’s Operational Intelligence Cen- 


ter in Suitland, Md., said, the Soviet © 


Navy would have to attempt a rapid 
victory in the Mediterranean. “The 
odds would swing against it as a war 
progressed," he said. x, 
Tf the Soviet Navy can meet more 


of its supply needs at Tartus,.it ma: 
beable to keep more ps ἱ 
. ithe Mediterranean, Mil experts 
say the United States. and its allies 
generally deploy a larger number of 
modern, heavily armed warships 
than the Soviet Union has in the 
Mediterranean. But, they said, this 
“advantage could be reduced if a con- 
flict were to begin suddenly and 
ships from the two fleets were mixed 
together and started firing missiles 
at one another without warning. If 
the Soviet ships were quicker to 
shoot, they could inflict considerabie 
damage before they were destroyed 
in such a close-in melee. ‘ 
Another concern for American of- 
ficials is that the Soviet Union has 
large numbers of aircraft assigned 
to its naval forces. Those bombers 
and attack aircraft, based in the 
Soviet Union, can carry antiship mis- 
siles and could easily reach Mediter- 
ranean waters, where they would 
pose a threat to American warships. 
Some of NATO’s most severe 
problems are not military but politi- 
cal. The animosity between Greece 
and Turkey has long been viewed as , 
having weakened NATO’s southern 
flank. Pentagon officials say the ten- 
sion between the two countries might - 
make it difficult for them to cooper- 
ate in any military endeavor against 
- the Soviets, even though both are 
members of NATO. ᾿ 


A Nation Nearing Fracture 


Afghanistan Will Be Free, Perhaps Like Lebanon. S535 


By BERNARD WEINRAUB 


KABUL, Afghanistan 
UZKASHI, or goat grabbing, is Afghanistan's na- 
tional sport. A vicious game created by no- 
madic tribesmen, it is a bloody free-for-all! in 
which a mass of horsemen fight over the car- 
cass of a goat, 

_As Soviet troops withdraw from Afghanistan and as 
United States-supported rebels step up their rocket as- 
Saults on the airport here, American, European and, for 
that bapa 5 Soviet diplomats are plainly worried that 
events in janistan will somehow turn int 
events in to a game of 

“Ie will be like the cease-fires in Lebanon — utterly 
unenforcable," said an Asian diplomat, in a typically- 
gloomy assessment. In fact, the experience of Lebanon is 
mentioned frequently now in Afghanistan, a fractious na- 
tion of bload feuds, a half-dozen ethnic groups and a 
tradition of not only resisting would-be conquerors but 
also concentrating power in the hands of viliage and 
tribal leaders. 

The mood in Kabul, the capital, is unpredictable. At 
one level, the death of President Mohammad Zia ul-Haq 
of Pakistan — who welcomed millions of Afghan refu- 
gees and helped ship $2 billion of United States arms to 
the rebels —- was seen as a turning point. Yet as hopeful 
as Afghan leaders are that Pakistani support for the 
rebels will now wane, the rebels’ daring midday rocket 
assaults on Kabul are increasing. 

As Soviet troops are pulling out, the future of Presi- 
dent Najibullah, the Communist Party leader, seems in- 
creasingly insecure. Desertions from the Afghan Army 
continue at a rate estimated at 1,500 a month. Moreover 


the Government, which had vowed that it would never 
lose one of the nation’s 31 provincial capitals, has lost two 
of them in recent weeks. 

Tt onty salvaged a third, Kunduz, 40 miles south of the 
Soviet border, when aircraft based in the Soviet Union 
bombarded the town. Last week the State Department 
strongly protested the bombing, calling it a breach of the, 
Geneva accords governing the pullout.of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan. - 

Although the bazaars in Kabul are bustling with 
black marketeers selling cheap caviar and vodka, Japa- 
nese radios and video recorders — popular with depart- 
ing Soviet troops — and life seems to be going on as be- 
fore despite the rebel attacks, the city teeters on uncer- 
tamty. ως 

“Alt we see is a steady, escalating violence,” said a 
European diplomat. “We see a sapping of morale within 
the military, we see the regime's confidence under- 
mined,” be said, “Once the Russians move past the point 
of no return, we do not see the Government surviving.” 


A Ravaged Economy 


The critical juncture remains Feb. 15, 1989, when all 


" Soviet troops are supposed to be gone. Since the war 


began nine years ago, an estimated 15 million Afghans 
have been killed or seriously wounded, and the nation’s 
tural economy has been ravaged. The next few months in 
this city seem unpredictable. 

Reports persist that President Najibullah will 
eased out by the Soviets for two reasmis For one ce : 
though he has called for a reconciliation government that 
would include opponents and non-Communists, the Presi- 
dent himself is unacceptable to many Alghans because 


Soviet troops shiortly before they left Afghanistan last month. 


he is viewed as ἃ hard-liner who once headed ihe coun. . ” 


try’s brutal secret police. ἢ 


If President Najibullah is forced to step down as part 
ΟἹ ἃ coalition, any number of Afghan leaders are report-. 


edly ready to replace him; including Prime Minister Mo- 
hammed Hassan Sharq, a former ‘diplomat, and Interior 
Minister Sayed Mohammed Gulabzoi. Western diplo- 
mats report that Mr. Sharq is close to the Soviet Union. 


Vice President A. Hamid Muhtat, one of four vice 


[ in an interview 


. pendent, eguntry with its own right of 
‘self-deterynination.” And what about 
the possibility that President Naji- 
bullah ‘will retire or leave the coun- 
try? “Who knows anything about 
- Yemorrow?” replied the vice presi- 
.. dent;a remark that depicts the coun- 
try’s mood. 
"Qn the rebel side, the. situation 
seems equally ey in recalls the 
Lebanese analogy. seven-pai 
_uerrilla alliance in Peshawar, Pale 
stan, and the increasingly powerful 
local commanders in Afghanistan 
Continue to be divided at numerous 
levels. The most powerful guerrilla 
group is considered to be the Islamic 
Mark epee by Gulbuddin Hekmat- 
, the most dogmatic Islami 
damentalistleader, ἐπ οὶ 
Western diplomats here say he is 
eager to crush his rivals, who.include 
other fundamentalists as well as the 
: Be Ετουρα who favor ἃ more tradi: 
᾿ ai, secu government. The 
United States has relied on and i 
tothe Hekmatyar faction sent large amounts of aid 


The rebels themselves are bitterly divided over a 


possible role for the ἢ i , 
hammed Zahir : bead King of Afghanistan, Mo- 


now lives in Rome. The King is said to have broad sup- - 


sable if fpaloa and oun serve as the rallying point 
rmment. iliati is point, 
sensaiotici ut reconciliation, at this polet: 


JAPAN 


One of the features of the late: 
Republican National Convention was the 
fact that the word “liberal” was used 
throughout @5 a word with a very bad 
meaning. Liberals" were criticized as 
the ringleaders in destroying order in the 
American society. Previously, liberalism 
hada brilfiant Sound to it as something 
Opposing social, racial and dictatorial 
Oppression. It was a synonym for 
American pride. Now, however, Dukakis 
is afraid of this label and has shoved it 
deep inside his desk drawer... Is the 
Same (urn of mind that once considered 

Communists” the enemies now aimed at 
“liberals”? In the world of politics, 
pardicalarly τὶ ‘election time, it is 

able to Ὶ le either friend or 
foe. After all, the United States is a 3 
Superpower with great responsibility for 
the entire earth. The Americans, as 
citizens of a superpower, should realize 
that the enemy of mankind is not actua ly 
the “liberals,” but something else. The 
fact that there are children Starving in the 
Third World, that the destruction of the 
environment and the unproductive wars 
and oppression still continue: that is the 
enemy. There will probably be much 
debate in the United States from now until 
election day. We want the Presidential 
candidates and the American voters to 
ascertain through such debate what are 
the true enemies of mankind. 


Asahi Shimbun, Aug. 19. 


For most Japanese the reat issue in the 
United States election has nothing to do 
with Republicans or Democrats and 
everything to do with free trade. For 
seven and a half years there has been no 
sturdier ally of free trade in the U.S. 
Government than President Ronald 
Reagan, and, as a direct consequence, 
Republican candidates this year have 
been adamant in opposing protectionism. 
Mr. Bush is expected to continue the 
president's stance. Unfortunately for him, 
however, Japan is not voting in the U.S. 
election and the protectionist-minded 
American heartland is. Japan clearly has 
aproblem with the Democrats. ... In the 
Japanese view, the Republicans stand for 
free trade (read: undiluted access to the 
huge U.S. market), and the Democrats 
appear to be protectionists. This is a 
simplification, but it does put an 
interesting gloss on the reported suspicion 
that Japanese financial interests are 
trying to manipulate foreign exchange 
markets to insure a victory for Mr. Bush 
in November. . . . Though the trade stance 
of the Democrats makes us nervous, it is 
possible to argue that a Democrat in the 
White House might be a good thing for _ 
Japan....Whobettertorestraina Ὁ 


” ‘Democratic Congress than a Democratic 


President? It is in any case time for Japan 
tohave some free-trade friends in 
America’s other political camp. 
Protectionism is the doctrine of the 
powerless; free trade on the other hand is 
all about economic confidence. And isn’t 
that the very message of Governor 
Dukakis’s much-vaunted “Massachusetts 
Miracle"? 


The Japan Times, July 28. 


MEXICO 


The panorama on the American 
political horizon is a cause for 
preoccupation: Among the Democrats, 
Dukakis is of a pragmatic center while 
Lloyd Bentsen belongs to the most 
conservative sector; among the 
Republicans, Bush has traditionally been 
a moderate who is now building bridges 
toward the most hard-line right of his 
party. It seems as though November's 
Presidential contention will take place 
among different types of Republicans, and 
under the shadow of Reagan's political 
personality that is preoccupying because 
of what if means, for instance, to the 
future of the conflict in Central America. 


Excelsior, Ang. 18. 


[Dukakis] is. ..a reformer who came 
from the exile (as golden as it may be) of 
an immigrant family that conquered a 
nation and made it its own. He is on the left 
of the Democratic Party, more out of 
political conviction (in the style of 
Mitterrand) than because of an 
ideological frenzy. Dukakis has a memory 
of world events... He understands that 
shared world leadership (as a problem 
and as an option) will be the objective 
dilemma of the coming years. He is, in 
addition, of all the candidates of the last 
decades, the only one who speaks several 
languages: Greek, English, French and 
Spanish and, he says without irony, “ἃ 
litue Korean.” 


La Jomada, hily 30. 


ISRAEL 


‘There is no need to hang Dukakis’s 
statement on the matter of moving the 
American Embassy to Jerusalem, if 
elected, in a golden frame. It is enough to 
file it away in our file of party promises, 
before they came to power, starting with 
the “Young Turks” and the British 
"Labour." . .. If the Democratic ᾿ 
candidate’s statement means anything it 
is that the Jewish vote is important to him. 
For that reason he seems to have needed 
to mention Jerusalem. 


Yedlot Acharonot, June 13. 


he 
+g hard to tell whether the length of ¢ 
Republican platform stems from the 
party's confidence or from a lack of 
clarity which the party has tried beer 
up by so many words. ... There is no doubt 
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A Sampling of Editorial Opinion 


How the World Sees the Bush-Dukakis Race 
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PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION 
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Marco de Angelis 
1 Popoto (italy) 
Ratheo ᾿ 


Arbeiderbladet (Norway) 
Cartnonrds & Writers Syndiraic 


that we here in Israel can express our 
satisfaction with the way the platform 
deals with the Middle East issue. It is 
totally clear and supports Israel without 
conditions. . . . It is, however, necessary to 
stress that, like every platform, the 
Republican one will only be tested in 
reality. 

Ma’artv, Aug. 15. 


ITALY 


In the anxiety to put together a perfect 
show as vain as a TV commercial, and to 
transmit at all costs an image of unity, 
American politics has become sick with 
centrist uniformity and with boredom... . 
The historical task of both |candidates] 
should be to bring their spaceships back 
on the planet, to come out of their TV 
Studios, to fire ali those advisers and 
scriptwriters and to speak as men toa 

lation of human beings, not of remote- 
controlled puppets. 


La Repubblica, Aug. 19. 


Mr. Quayle has certainly made it very 
difficult for the Republican ticket to 
imitate Mr. Reagan who somehow 
managed to convey to the main street 
Americans that he shared their hopes and 
fears; instead Mr. Quayle will enable the 
Democrats to paint the Republican team 


DON'T WORRY NANCY, 

TO MAKE PRESENTS 
1S AN OLD TRADITION 
OF THE GREEKS " 


Moir ¢ 
Morning Herald (Australia) 
Sydney tite bhi ac 


“Oh, just a few staff changes for when | leave. Anyway, good luck, 


George — you have my full confidence ..." 


Mac 
Daily Mail (England) 
Rothen 


as a bunch of rich boys who have neither 
the sympathy nor the empathy for the 
Struggling middle class. Moreover, in 
choosing Senator Quayle as a running- 
mate, Mr. Bush... conveyed the 
impression that in his first act as the 
Presidential candidate he was a bit afraid 
topick a towering figure. This would 
suggest that he prefers to avoid taking, 
tough decisions, something a President is 
often called upon to do. In an election in 
which the Republicans want to make 
character a major issue, Mr. Bush could 
not have had a worse start. 


The Thnes of India, Aug. 31. 


WEST GERMANY 


Regardless of whether Bush or Dukakis 
becomes President, the European. 
Community will feel some pressure from 
Washington and must get ready for some 
tough disputes with the U,S..., Afterall, 
both the Republicans and the Democrats 
expect their allies to step up their own 
defense spending. 


Stuttgarter Zeitung, Aug. 19. 


Only one thing is certain, namely that 
there will be more government 
intervention in the job market under ἃ 
Dukakis administration. ... In the light of 
these uncertainties, it is not surprising 
that many of the Western economic 
partners are still crossing their fingers for 
ἃ Bush victory. Some observers even 


interpreted the recent strengthening of 
the dollar as one such method to support 
Bush in the election camp. 


Rhelnischer MeriarCivist und Welt, 
July 29. 


FRANCE 

If George Bush succeeds finally in 
finding the right tone, to affirm his 
existence and gain a minimum of respect 
from those who snicker at him, in a word 
to prove that he is something other than a 
boy from a good family, misplaced in 
politics, then anything remains possible 
for the Republicans. They can easily 
demonstrate that at the end of Ronald 
Reagan's second term, America is clearly 
more prosperous and the world closer to 
resolving certain major conflicts than 
eight years earlier, If, tothe contrary, Mr. 
Bush misses this opportunity to re- 
establish equilibrium with his opponent, 
all he will be able to hope for is a miracle: 
that the Dukakis machine is suddenly 
derailed, but that is unlikely in that it is so 
solid and led with such carefulness. 


Le Monde, Aug. 16. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Western leaders who were comfortable 
with Mr, Reagan's conservatism will no 
doubt hope for a Bush victory — as will 
Pretoria, ... Hf Mr. Dukakis wins then 
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South Africa can stand by in 1989 for the 
kind of sustained hostility it saw during 
the Carter years. But it will be more 
dangerous, because economic sanctions 
are now ἃ very real factor rather thana 
remote threat... .. Exactly what kind of 
chief executive George Bush would make 
is unclear... Certainly he is well-versed 
in foreign policy whereas his opponent has 
anaive view of the world. 


The Johamesburg Star; Aug. 22. 


One thing Bush and Dukakis have in 
common: They are both committed toa 
time-scale for change which South Africa 
cannot meet. Since neither, therefore, can 
possibly deliver the change which he is 
promising, Bush's renewed engagement 
may indeed be more dangerous than 
Dukakis's disengagement. ... Whatever 
his reputation as a wimp, Republican 
Party candidate George Bush has shown a 
certain toughness of mind in spelling out a 
policy of engaging South Africa more 
directly, if not necessarily more 
constructively, when and if he is elected to 
the White House. 


The Johannesburg Business Day, 
Aug. 3. 


BRITAIN 


The U.S. election campaign officially 
starts next week, but the phoney war has 
been uninspiring. . .. On the central issue, 
as it must seem to most of America's 
trading partners, that of the management 
of a debt-ridden economy, we have until 
now heard only vague slogans. 


Financial Times, Aug. 30. 


Avictory for Mr. Bush on Nov. 8 would 
be in general NATO and European 
interests. It promises continuity. Mr. 
Bush, by background and instinct, is an 
Atlanticist who is personally and 
politically familiar to Western leaders. 


The Tknes, Aug. 20. 


SPAIN 


There is an American electoral 
principle that also works in other 
countries, which was seen in the recent 
triumph of Mitterrand. ... According to 
this principle, elections are won in the 
center: It is the millions of voters who are 
found in this no man's land that extends 
through the Democrats and Republicans 
who decide election results. ... The care 
taken by the Democrats to separate - 
Dukakis [rom “liberalism” — which in the 
opinion of Americans is the same as being 
a leftist — was answered to strategically 
by naming as Vice President Senator 
Bentsen... The designation of Quayle .. . 
adds more of the conservative character 
to the Vice President and one can't guess 
at the electoral usefulness that this can 
have. 


ARC, Aug. 22. 


THAILAND 


If Mr. Bush is to be taken as his own 
man, he should be less apprehensive to 
dectare his independence from the 
Reagan legacy. American voters may 
prefer their candidates to be well- 
packaged and slick-speaking, but they are 
not easily fooled. A man who rehashes the 
worn-out policies of the past eight years 
will be perceived as a salesman with only 
used goods to peddle. With Michael 
Dukakis preaching a fresh start, Mr. Bush 
is unwise to think voters will be satisfied 
with leftovers. 


The Bangkok Post, Aug. 15. 


CANADA 


To Canadian eyes, what passes for 
invective in this election is frequently 
bizarre. Consider a remark last Friday by 
Republican vice-presidential candidate 
Danforth Quayle. ‘‘The man at the top of 
our ticket, George Bush, is a life member 
of the National Rifle Association, while 
Mr. Dukakis boasts that he is a card- 
carrying member of the American Civil 
Liberties Union.” The Republican is good 
because he supports a group that helps 
Americans blow each other's heads off; 
the Democrat is bad because he believes 
in civil liberties. Note the resonant term 
“card-carrying,” used by that old Red- 
baiter Joseph McCarthy to brand people 
as Communist sympathizers. To be a 
“moderate-talking liberal Governor,” as 
Mr. Bush called Mr. Dukakis in obvious 
reference to former President Jimmy 
Carter, is to be soft on crime, hard on the 
flag and a menace to American values. No 
blow is too low. 


The Globe and Mail, Aug. 31. 


Michael Dukakis, the Democratic 
Party's Presidential candidate, certainly 
sounds as though he appreciates Canadian 
concerns. He has, after all, heard some of 
them first-hand at meetings of New 
England governors and Eastern Canadian 
premiers. His promise of tough, effective 
legislation te control acid rain if he 
reaches the White House is a breath of 
fresh air to Canadians who never seemed 
able to persuade Ronald Reagan that acid 
rain wasn't caused by trees. Toa 
Canadian, Dukakis sounds more tike a red 
Tory than a Liberal, especially in 
economic and fiscal policy. ... While he 
endorses the Canada-U,S. free trade pact, 
it is a sign that he tends more to freer 
trade rather than the Democrat's 
traditional protectionist stance. 


The Toronto Star, July 22. 
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By STEVEN GREENHOUSE 


PARIS 

S the European Community 

pushes to form a barrier- 

{ree markel by the end of 

1992, other countries are 

crowding to joi the 12-nation organi- 

zauion lest they miss out on the eco- 
nomic benefits. 

The Europe of the 12, as the com- 
munity is often called, might became 
a Europe of the 14 by 1995, and some 
see a Europe of the 18 by early next 
century. If that happens, the com- 
munity will become a giant of 400 
million people and an even more for- 
midable entily for the United States 
and the Soviet Union to contend with. 

For the next few years the com- 
munity nations will be too preoccu- 
pied with the transition to.a single 
market to undertake the arduous pro- 
cess of admitting new members. But 
when the community Is ready to pro- 
ceed it is expected to have a number 
of applications on the table. 

Turkey applied ta join the com- 
munity last year. Austria will apply 
next vear, many Vienna officials say. 
and Norway is expected to seek 
membership in the early 1990's. 
Some European Community officials 
even predict that Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Finland, despite their neu- 
Irality, might seek to join, subtly 
aligning themselves more closely 
with the West. 

In Austria and Norway, among 
other nations, business executives 
are leading the campaign for mem- 
bership. “Α lot of people want to be 
part of the integration of Europe, to 
be part of a united European eco- 
nomic space," said Sverre Linvedt, 
director of the Norwegian Export 
Council. Many executives fear thal 
sweeping away the internal barriers 
will make it harder for companies 
from the outside to sell goods to the 
community. Although American and 
Japanese executives also worry 
about a protectionist Europe, such a 
monolith could especially hurt coun- 
tries such as Switzerland and Aus- 
tria, which send two-thirds of their 
exports to the community. 

Many European officials predict 
that Austria will be the next to join. 
Austria's conservative People’s 
Party supports membership while 
the Socialist Party has asked for a 
study of the issue. With polls showing 
that most Austrians favor joining, the Government 
says it will soon decide whether to apply. But many 
Austrians are hesitant. “Neutrality is a pillar of our 
foreign poticy,"’ an Austrian official said. “We don't 
think we should give that up to join." 

Advocates of membership say Austria can join 


~ without becoming aligned with the Western alliance. - 


They point to Ireland as an example of a community 
member that remains neutral. Opponents argue that 
it would be better if they could manage to maintain 
close economic links with the 12 member countries, 
while remaining separate. Brussels officials look fa- 
vorably on Austria's applying, but a few say that be- 
cause the community often takes pro-Western posi- 
tions, it might be unrealistic for the country to join 
while expecting to remain neutral. 

Neutrality is not an issue with Norway, which is al- 
ready a member of NATO, In the early 1970's, Brus- 
sels approved Norway's application, but it never 
joined because 53 percent of Norwegians later voted 


A Community of 18 Is Not Inconceivable 


against membership in a referendum. Now the idea of 
joining is growing more popular, but Oslo refuses to 
tip its hand. “Τῆς major political parties are in favor 


of joining, but they would like to postpone a decision - 


until after elections in 1989 because it remains a deli- 
cate issue,"" a Norwegian official said. 


Sweden is more hesitant about joining because of its 
longstanding neutrality. But even the Swedes might 
want in if their powerful private sector becomes con- 
vinced that it is missing the benefits. Because of its 
border with the Soviet Union, Finland is perhaps 
more concermed about maintaining neutrality. If Nor- 
way and Sweden join, however, European officials 
say there is a good chance that Finland will too. Ice- 
land, a NATO member, may also follow the lead of 
Norway and Sweden. The officials predict that Cyprus 
and Malta might also join someday. 

Even though Switzerland is surrounded by com- 


ἃ, 


As Europe Unites, Outsiders Line Up to Join the Club 


Life outside the European 
Community: a mine in 
Austria (left), shops in 
Norway (lower left), ἃ 
textile mill in Turkey 
(below). With the prospect 
of a barrier-free Europe, 
several countries are trying 
to join the community, or 
talking about doing so. 


‘Woodfin Camp/Adam Woallit 
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munity nations, it is inno rush to join. Swiss corporate 


giants like Nestlé and Ciba-Geigy are already well en- 
trenched in West Germany, France, Britain and other 
community nations, Treasuring their neutral role, the 


Swiss recently voted against joining the United Na-. 
tions, and any referendum on European, Community’ _ 
membership is expected ta meet the sdme fate: Still;- ἢ 


some Swiss officials say there could bea ¢hange ‘of 
heart if the Swiss feel handicapped as outsiders. 

While all these Western European nations are nudg- 
ing closer to the community, Eastern Europe has also 
warmed toward Brussels. Last month, the com- 
munity and Comecon, the Eastern bloc’s trading as- 
sociation, granted each other recognition. Hungary, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia have also granted diplo- 
matic recognition to the community, and in July Brus- 
sels signed a trade pact with Hungary, in part to re- 
ward it for its economic changes. Several other Com- 
munist nations are secking similar agreements. 

Perhaps the stickiest candidacy would be that of 


Could Sergeant Conrad Have Been Captured in 1983? 


A New Real-Life Spy Story Shows 
The Need for Preventive Security 


By STEPHEN ENGELBERG 


WASHINGTON 

PENDING money on security proce- 

dures in the Government is a bit like 

preventive maintenance on a car: 

everyone aprees it 1s a goad idea, but 

the hand seems ta waver when the time 
comes to pay the bill. 

Since 1983, for example, the Pentagon has 
required investigations every five years for 
those holding “top secret” security clear- 
ances. But Congress did not appropriate 
additional! money for this task until 1986 
when the backlog of people awaiting investi- 
Baton had reached 250,000. 

Moreover, much of the new money was 
taken back over the next two years as the De- 
fense Investigative Service, which perfarms 
the checks, absorbed its share of the Penta- 
fon’s budget and personnel cuts. Today, the 
backlog remains at about 100,000. 

One of the servicemen holding ἃ Lop-secret 
clearance who was due for reconsideration in 
1983 was Clyde Lee Conrad, the retired Army 
sergeant who was arrested in West Germany 
last month and accused of spying for Soviet 
bloc intelligence agents. Sergeant Conrad, 
who is believed to have been a spy for at least 
a decade, received his clearance in 1978 and 
left the Army seven years later without fac- 
ing any additional scrutiny. After 1985 he is 
believed to have hired another sergeant to 
keep the spy ring supplied with documents. 

If the churges against Sergeant Conrad are 
proved, he will become the latest entry in a 
Tong list of espionage agents recruited from 
the lower ranks of the military or intelligence 
agencies. 

According to West German officials, he 
guarded a safe that stored documents for the 
headquarters of the United States Army's 
Eighth Infantry Division. American and Ger- 
man officials said the information’ he pro- 
vided meluded material on rocket bases in 


West Germany, NATO's secret gil pipeline in 
West Germany, which is used to resupply 
tanks, and on NATO and American strategy 
for fighting a war in Europe. 

Sergeant Conrad does not appear to be 
cooperating with investigators so the dam- 
age assessments remain uncertain. But 
American officials said that from initial ac- 
counts if seemed that the breach was not as 
Significant as that suffered with the spy ring, 
run by John A. Walker Jr., a retired Navy 
warrant officer, who pleaded guilty in 1986 
and was sentenced to life in prison. 


The Walker Case 


The difference, the officials said, was that 
Mr. Waiker and his cohorts had gained ac- 
cess to the material used to send coded mes- 
Sages. Sergeant Conrad was not privy to this 
kind of information or to intelligence reports, 
American officials said. 

This is not to say that the secrets he sold 
were not valuable. Investigators said that 
Hungarian intelligence, which works closely 
with Soviet agents, was buying information 
from Mr. Conrad for nearly a decade. Previ- 
ous cases suggest that East European and 
Soviet intelligence officers are notoriously 
cheap, and part with money only when they 
are convinced that they are receiving highly 
classified goods. 

The spies depicted in espionage fiction are 
typically senior officials, ‘‘moles” planted by 
rival governments. The idea has historical 
precedent in the Soviet Union's successful 
operation in which senior British intelligence 


officials like Kim Philby were recruited as’ 
“ὉΠ “ τὲ yack: 


WL el 


are translators, warrant officers and enlisted 

men whose jobs give them access to sensitive 

documents. They are men like Mr. Walker, 

who was never investigated again after he 

received a top-secret Clearance in 1965. By 
“- 


1968 he was spying for the Soviet Union, and 
he continued after his retirement in 1976. 

The spies of the 1980's have hardly been 
models for great fiction. Nearly all have been 
motivated less by political ideals than by 
money or a desire for personal revenge. Un- 
like their Namboyant fictional counterparts, 
they have tended to keep a low profile. 

The best defense against these people, 
American officials say, is tighter, more uni- 
form security procedures. But promises of 
improvements have fallen victim te bureau- 
cratic delays as well as financial constraints. 

One case study is the tortuous progress of a 
five-year effort to rewrite the Government's 
35-year-old executive order that sets stand- 
ards for granting security clearances and in- 
vestigating employees. Several studies in Te 
cent years have concluded that the existing 
system should be altered to address the 
changing nature of the espionage problem. 

In 1983, the Administration formed a com- 
mittee. The panel, headed by a Justice De- 
partment counsel, Mary C. Lawton, asked for 
White House guidance, but for two years 
there was silence. After Congress passed a 
law demanding progress, the National Se- 
curity Council issued instructions in 1986 that 
permitted the committee.to deliver its report 
shortly afterward. ἐς 

The document, which calls for tighter se- 


curity procedures, bas rested at the While . 


House ever since. With the Pentagon preoc- 
cupied with more concrete matters of de- 
fense, officials said the implementation of 


any new security rules is likely to be stalled | 


until the next Administration. -- - 


Ὡς As fer ag Congress is concerned, a Reagan - ; 
SAditinistration official said, there is rhore in- 


forest today than there was five years ago in 
appropriating the money required to monitor 
employees who have access to Government 
secrets. Still, this officiat said, “Absent an- 
other outbreak of espionage, we have to work 
very hard to keep this tissue before the pub- 
lic.” 


Magnum Rechard Kalvar 


Turkey, which is larger geographically than any of 
the 12 member nations and whose population is com- 
parable to Britain’s. Some Brussels officials say they 
fear that if Turkey is admitted, its low wages might 
give its industries an edge over Western Europe's, 


‘while ‘millions of the country’s unemployed flooded 


freely across ‘the continent. Some-officials also con- 
tend that Turkey is not Westernized enough. Another 
obstacle is Greece’s antagonism toward Turkey. In 
the view of some diplomats, the chief reason Turkey 
has sought to reconcile itself with Greece, which 
joined the community in 1981, is to improve its 
chances of membership. 

“There is a fear that this is too large a bit to swal- 
low,” said Heinz Kramer, an expert on Turkey with 
the German Research Institute for International Af- 
fairs outside Munich. ‘They will probably try τὸ avoid 
a clear-cut answer as long as they can. They recog- 
nize Turkey is a very strategic ally, so it is almost im- 
possible to reject them bluntly.” 
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By MICHAEL BRENSON 


Windows Intoa World of Un 


BALTIMORE — At the entrance to 
oly Image, Holy Space: Icons and 

Frescoes From Greece," at the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery, is a five-foot-tail 
panel painting from around 1400. It 
features the bearded Christ known as 
the Pantocrator that is one of the 
prototypical images of Byzantme art. 
He is blessing with His right hand, 
showing the Gospel with His left. The 
Bold background reflects light: His 
wine-colored tunic and night-blue 
mantle absorb it. The image shows us 
the word and invites us to listen. 

Although the icon seems simple. 
even effortless, it is in fact a prodi- 
gious balancing act. This Part-God, 
Part-man is fleshy, almost fretful, 
very much in time; yet he is also re- 
moved, forbidding, outside time. The 
way the hair covers His ears both re- 
Strains His head, holding it back, and 
makes the face pop forward, estab- 
lishing His physical immediacy. 

The icon is alive with contrast and 
metaphor. While the eyes are still, 
immobile, the strands of hair seem to 
flow like a river. The halo that locks 
the head in place is also a wheel that 
seems about to turn. The neck and 
head seem both indestructible and de- 
tachable, like a single block of marble 
that could be lifted off the body and 
paraded through time. Mind and body 
are together, yet separate. Flesh and 
blood have the permanence of stone. 

This icon would not be possible 
without a tradition in which theologi- 
cal and representational issues were 
perfectly resolved. The congregation 
in the Church of Ayia Sophia in Thes- 
salonica, for which the icon was 
made, must have had absolute faith 
that this image in front of the apse 
was a door or window to Christ. Six 
hundred years later, on another conti- 
nent, in a museum, the icon still 
seems like a medium, a passageway 
to another realm. 

“Holy Image, Holy Space” is a 
good and perhaps a great show. It 
contains about 80 works, from the 
10th to the 17th centuries. They are of 
consistently high quality. They come 
from museums and churches 
throughout Greece, which remained 
an essential part of the 1,000-year 
Byzantine Empire. 

Many of the icons are recent dis- 
coveries. Angelos Akotantos is one of 
several 15th- or 16th-century icon- 
makers who has come to light in the 
1980's. According to the catalogue, it 
is only in this decade that scholars 

+ have been able to document El 
Greco's training as an icon painter in 


- his native Crete. In the context of the . 


section on Cretan painting and the 


four paintings by or attributed to El 
Greco at the end of the show, the piety 
and imagery of this Greek-Italian- 
Spanish master make more sense 
than before. ᾿ 

The show is largely concerned with 
defining what icons are. Gary Vikan 
of the Walters, one of the organizers 
of the show, begins his catalogue 
essay, “Sacred Image, Sacred 
Power,” by pointing out that in Greek 
icon meant “image.” 

“What defined an icon in Byzanti- 
um,” he writes, “was neither medium 
nor style, but rather how the image 
was used, and especially, what people 
believed it to be. An icon was, and in 
the Orthodox Church remains, a 
devotional image, one deserving spe- 
cial reverence and respect. This is so 
because an icon is believed to be a 


holy image, one which literally 
shares in the sanctity of the figure 
whose likeness it bears.” 


An icon could stand alone in 
churches. It could be a narrative of 
Gospei scenes made for altar 
screens. It could be portable and 
serve as a private devotional object. 
It could be on the apse of a cathedral. 
It could be a mural. The exhibition in- 
cludes wall paintings from the church 
of Ayios Nikolaos in Veria in Lakonia, 
in which the background is dark and 
the figures have a punitive air. 

There are also fragments of wall 
Paintings removed in 1965 from the 
church at Episkopi in Evrytania, be- 
fore it was flooded. The fragments 
suggest the layers of icons on the 
walls of some churches. They are 
something of a problem in the show, 
giving it an archeological dimension 
thal contrasts sharply with the evoca- 
tive strength of the installation of the 
Pantocrator icon just before them. 
This tension between a mood of inti- 
macy and veneration — and a respect 
for images of such power that the 
Iconoclasts systematically _ killed 
them — and a mood of disinterested 
scholarship is the most serious prob- 
Jem the show has. 

“Holy image, Holy Space” should 
be seen in relation to ‘The Human 
Figure in Early Greek Art," which 
opened at the National Galtery of Art 
last February and is now al the Nel- 
son-Atkins Museum of Art in Kansas 
City. Both shows were set in motion 
by the Greek Government. “The 
Human Figure” documents the 
evolution of naturalism and classi- 
cism from around 1000 to 500 B.C. It 
features sculptures with the kind of 

harmony and serenity that sends 
hordes of tourists scurrying through 
Greece each year. 

The show at the Walters presents a 


‘side of Greek culture’ thal’ is, less 


glamorous and tess known, but more 


A l6th-century study of St. John the Baptist, at the Walters Gallery 


alive: icons are produced and wor- 
shiped in Greece today. Byzantine 
icons do not break with the ancient 
Greck feeling for the human figure 
but carry it on. Indeed, Byzantium 
was rooted in ancient Greece, partic- 
ularly Hellenistic Greece, in many 
ways, including education, language 
and philosophy. : 
This show is definitely not about 


‘The Businessman as Hero 


By JOHN GROSS 


If you build a better mousetrap 
than your neighbor, you are quite li- 
able to get your fingers caught in it. 
in 1946 Preston Tucker set out to 
produce the car of his dreams, the 
“Tucker Torpedo" — a vehicle that in 
terms of design, performance and 
safety was far in advance of its peri- 
od. By the ume he went out of busi- 
ness, in 1948, he had been forced into 
bankruptcy and put on trial for 
fraud: he was acquitted, but his great 
days were over. 

Francis Ford Coppola has taken 
the Torpedo episode as the basis for 
his latest movie, “Tucker.” 

A dark enough theme, you might 
have supposed: a story calculated to 
prompt sardonic thoughts about the 
forces by which Tucker was crushed 
— big business and its political allies 
— and melancholy reflections about 
the fate of the pioneer 

The predominant mood that Mr. 
Coppola establishes, however, is ane 
of brightness. Perhaps “Tucker” 
ought to be a cautionary tale, but it 
breezes ahead as though it were a 
success story, as though the setbacks 
were only temporary and the villains 
were ultimately vanquished. It has 
the pace and high spirits of a celebra- 
tion. 

But what exactly is being celebrat- 
ed? 

In the first place, obviously, the 
movie's hero. Whatever the real 
Preston Tucker may have been like, 
the Tucker played by Jeff Bridges is 
a paragon of decency no less than of 
dynamism — good-humored, direct, 
energetic, timitlessly resilient, as 
handsome as a Tucker Torpedo. 

He is surrounded, too, by a copy- 
book family — loyal wife, cute kids — 
and by ἃ bunch of inspired, oddball 
colleagues who have been infected by 
his dream (even the downbeat ma- 
chinist who pretends that he hasn't 
been). The Tucker home is a comfort- 
able frame house; there are fots of 
dogs, and a plump cook, and, when 
morale needs a fillip, collective trips 
to the local soda fountain. One way 
and another, it is atl as hike a Nor- 

well come to ule. 
ἀν Υ̓ξθᾺ really no shadows or hid- 
den complexities? None to speak of. 
In the sequence where Tucker con- 
sults Howard Hughes, for example, 
another director might have implied 


ecting a macabre coun- 
Ee adsl k double. But as Mr. 


terparl, ἃ es the episode, it is the 
n the two men that 
ere Hughes is a 
bitions are push- 


ing him close to madness, Tucker re- 
mains boyish and unspoiled --- an ef- 
fect heightened by the fact that he is 
accompanied on the visit by his 
youngest son. 

Then there is Tucker's smile. He 
smiles when he hears good news, and 
he smiles when he hears bad news. At 
first this is disconcerting — the man 
must have something to hide; then 
you are gradually persuaded that all 
the smiles are equally honest ones, 
that smiling in the face of adversity 
simply signifies defiant optimism. 
And if he sometimes vents his frus- 
tration by punching walls or throwing 
the phone about — well, even faultless 
heroes must be allowed onc or two 
faults for the sake of plausibility. 


If the movie made any pretense of 
being an exercise in documentary 
realism, its blue-sky presentation of 
Tucker and his team would scon be- 
come cloying and absurd. But it is es- 
senually a myth or fairy tale. An 
American myth, and a capitalist fairy 
tale: for its purposes, the two are 
much the same thing. 


The equation is spelled out as 
plainly as possible in the long court- 
room speech toward the end of the 
film, where Tucker takes charge of 
his own defense. What he has been 
trying to do, he tells the jury, em- 
bedies “everything the country 
stands for,” and by implication 
everything the country has recently 
been fighting for — the larger free- 
dom of which the free enterprise sys- 
tem is an inseparable component. 


Americans invented that system, 
he insists; and if they abandon it they 
will end up buying their cars and 
radios from the countries they have 
just defeated. Not that he really be- 
lieves that things will ever come to 
quite such a desperate pass. 


It hardly needs to be pointed out 
that Americans didn’t really invent 
free enterprise, or the market econ- 
omy, or call it what you will; but it is 
ἃ measure of how deeply committed 
the country is to capitalist ideals that 
a man like Tucker can take it for 
granted that they did. Nowhere else 
are businessmen so readily treated 
as heroes. 

Watching the movie, | found my 
thoughts straying at one point Lo an- 
other film in which technological 
progress is stifled by entrenched in- 
terests, the oid Alec Guinness 
comedy ‘'The Man in the White Suit.” 
The man in the white suit invents an 
indestructible fabric — and it is char- 
acteristic of the difference between 
British mythology and American my- 
thology that he should be a technician 


pure and simple rather than a mix- 
ture of technician and entrepreneur. 

Tucker, by contrast, sees himself 
as heir to a tradition in which it is 
hard to tell the two vocations apart. 
He invokes Edison, the Wright broth- 
ers, Henry Ford and finally, unbeat- 
ably, the example of a Founding Fa- 
ther: “If Benjamin Franklin were 
alive today, he'd be arrested for 
flying a kite without a Jicense."* 

Today — there's the rub. For Tuck- 
er's experiences have convinced him 
that he grew up “a generation too 
late." And who is to blame for the de- 
cline that has set in, the slow throt- 
tling of the American dream? He has 
fo hesitation in naming the guilty 
men: “the bureaucrats.” 

But this is in fact a piece of evasion. 
The prime villain of the movie, the 
one we actually see, is a politico 
rather than a bureaucrat, the schem- 
ing Senator Ferguson; and behind 
Ferguson and the forces he mobilizes 
lurk the big car makers of Detroit. 
The ultimate enemies at whose hands 
Tucker suffers defeat are fellow capi- 
talists. 

It would be possible, no doubt, to in- 
terpret the Story as a clash between 
two phases of capitalis! culiure: ma- 
ture corporate capitalism and the 
earlier capitalism of the self-made in- 
novator. But innovators are usually in 
a minority, and men like Tucker are 
always being maae to [eel that they 
have been born too late (or too soon). 

In the end the most paradoxical 
aspect of “Tucker” is the movie's 
ambivalent attitude toward the 
Period in which it is set. If we judge 
the story by its outcome, the late 
1940's were a gray, unheroic age: 
there was no longer the scope there 
had once been for dreamers and pio- 
neers. Yet the feeling that the film 
conveys is very different. It is one of 
innocence, confidence and euphoria. 

Perhaps the nostalgia with which 
Mr. Coppola evokes the past is a little 
tongue in cheek. But only a little. 
When the movie reminds us of the 
raucous energies of 40's pop culture, 
for instance — when we hear the 
blasts of "σα That Tiger!"’, or when 
the concluding motorcade glides past 
a movie house showing “Incendiary 
Blonde” — we feel that they are ener- 
gies Tucker himself shares, that he is 
not so much ἃ victim of his period as 
a representative figure. And when we 
find that his final vindication, how- 
ever sentimental it may be, produces 
the requisite lump in the throat, we 
may equally well wonder whether he 
doesn’t transcend any one period, and 
whether Mr. Coppola hasn't tapped 
something permanent in the Amer- 
ican psyche. 


evolution. Once the prototypes for 
images of Jesus, Mary and the saints 
were established, they were all but 
immutable. Biblical figures did not 
change, and neither did the images. 
Copying the prototype was a way of 
copying and thereby serving and 


On-the-Job Swifties " 


emulatmp the figure represented. 
Unt the early (3th century, icon 
makers remained anonymous. 
Throughout the tradition of icons, in- 
vention and originality have had litle 
or no meaning. 


show has ἃ lot to say on many 
ἘΝ, It is a reminder of the impor- 
tance of icons to the development of 
Itatian art. Renaissance painting 
evolved from ltahan panel painting, 
which began in Italy and was strongly 
influenced by icons. Icons played an 
obvious role in major works like Duc- 
cio’s “Maesta.” The show's 12th-cen- 
tury icon of Christ as the Man of Sor- 
rows, with his eyes closed and the 
halo seemingly about to unlock the 
head from the body, suggests the 
pathos of Cimabue's 13th-century 
crucifixions. 

Although its subject is Greek icons, 
the show also indicates why a number 
of influential early 20th-century ari- 
ists, particularly in the Soviet Union, 
found icons so irresistible. The way 
that the black crosses seem Sus- 
pended in the white omophorion, or 
stole, of a 12th-century icon of St. 
Spryidon suggests the floating 
crosses of Kasimir Malevich. Bilat- 
eral icons — icons painted on the 
front and back and used in proces- 
sions — may shed light on Liubov 
Popova's puzzlingly two-sided 1919 
painting in “Russian and Soviet 
Paintings 1900-1930," at the Hirsh- 
hom Museum in Washington through 
Sept. 25. 


In terms of modern art, the biggest 
surprise may be the Pantocrator icon 
from 1400, Although it seems to be of 
a piece, τ also appears to be com- 
posed of parts, and they retain their 
autonomy, to the point where the 
image can seem pieced together. 
- While the head and neck seem inde- 
pendent, the tunic and right hand, the 
mantie, the hair and the halo all seem 
detachable as well. This experience 
of detachability is a characteristic of 
Cubism. 


Most important, the exhibition sup- 
gests the scope and complexity of the 
issues raised by icons. The Iconoclast 
Controversy (from 726 to 787 and 
from 815 to 843) touched upon some of 
the most profound theological and 
artistic questions. According to Robin 
Cormack in his fine catalogue essay 
on “Icons in the Life of Byzantium,” 
“the opponents of icons attacked rep- 
resentations of Christ as a man be- 
cause this might encourage idolatry, 
forbidden in the Old Testament, and 
because they thought it cheapened 
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shakable Faith 


the intellectual understanding of 
Christ, who was more than mere 
man.” 

On the other hand, the iconophiles 
believed, with Theodore of Studios, 
who died in 826, that ‘Christ is not 
Christ if He cannot be represented.” 
“Because Christ appeared on earth 
as man," Mr. Cormack writes, “that 
part of His nature could be represent- 
ed.” After the defeat of the icono- 
clasts, orthodox worship without 
icons was not possible. For the faith- 
ful, sacred images were proof of the 
Incarnation, which the art historian 
George Galavaris describes in the 
catalogue as the “great theme of 
Christianity.” 


After the Iconoclast Controversy, 
what the icon was and was not was 
relatively clear. The painted panel 
was and was not Christ. It was ἃ like- 
ness, and it was distinct. To St. Theo- 
dore, “he who reveres an image 
surely reveres the person whom the 
image shows; not the substance of 
the image.”” The remarkable John of 
Damascus, an eighth-century theolo- 
gian, wrote that “Christ is venerated 
not in the image but with the image.” 

John insisted that an image had to 
be a “likeness that characterizes the 
prototype in such a way that it also 
maintains some distinction from it. 
He fought the iconoclastic distrust of 
matter and the body. “Perhaps you 
are sublime and able to transcend 
what is material,” he wrote, in a pas- 
sage cited by Jaroslav Pelikan in his 
“Spirit of Eastern Christendom (600- 
1700),” “but 1, since | am a human 
being and bear a body, want to deal 
with holy things and behold them ina 
bodily manner.” 

These theological issues plunge us 
into questions about the nature of 
images that we will not easily get be- 
yond. What are images? What can 
they and what can they not do? What 
is the relationship between an image 
and what it represents? What rela- 
tionship can a image have to some- 
thing invisible? What role do images 
play in controlling the way people feel 
and think? These are issues formu- 
lated with rare and perhaps unparal- 
leled urgency in Byzantium. They are 
issues with which art has never 
ceased to be concerned. 


The exhibition was organized by 
the Byzantine Museum of Athens, the 
Greek Ministry of Culture, The Trust 
for Museum Exhibitions and the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery. After closing at the 
Walters on Oct. 16, the exhibition will 
travel to Miami, Forth Worth, San 
Francisco, Cleveland and Detroit. 
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Rushing to (Mis)Judgment 


Five years after a Soviet fighter shot down Ko- 
rean Air Lines Flight 007, and two months after the 
U.S.S. Vincennes shot down an Iranian Airbus, 
America has yet to come to grips with the common 
elements in these two tragedies. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration rushed to deny that there could be any. 
Indeed, the incidents were not parallel. but there 
were important similarities in the way the parties 
involved responded. And to recall these responses 
yields useful lessons. ; 

The first is to resist the rush to judge and the 
temptation to oversimplify. Iran’s Foreign Minister 
called America’s action premeditated, a criminal 
act, an atrocity, a massacre. ‘It could not have been 
a mistake.” George Bush replied that those words 
were offensive and absurd. 

And so they were, but also familiar. Five years 
ago, President Reagan called the Soviet shootdown 
an act of barbarism, deliberate, a massacre: 
“There is no way a pilot could mistake this for any- 
thing other than a civilian airliner,” he said. He 
made that last remark several days after U.S. intel- 
ligence had confirmed that the Russians genuinely 
believed Flight 007 to be a military spy plane. 

Equally hasty was the rush to justify. Soviet of- 
ficials at first denied that the Korean plane had 
been shot down. Then they protested that it was on a 
spy mission. They never acknowledged responsibil- 
ity, apologized to the families of the 269 victims or 
offered compensation. 

The U.S., by contrast, immediately accepted re- 
sponsibility for the Airbus, expressed deep regret, 
promised an investigation and proposed compensa- 
tion to the 290 victims' families. 

Still, Washington persisted in trying to push 
much of the blame onto Iran's shoulders — for con- 


tinuing the war and for allowing the airliner to fly 
over a combat zone. And while initial Pentagon ex- 
planations noted the preliminary nature of the in- 
formation, the Pentagon's presentation suggested 
greater certainty. 

The Pentagon has had sufficient experience 
with such matters to know how likely it is for the in- 
formation to be inaccurate. And so it proved to be on 
the critical issues of whether the Airbus was below 
normal flight levels, descending toward the warship 
and outside its normal flight corridor. 

It's tempting to blame the press for forcing 
premature answers, But the function of the press is 
to get the best information as quickly as possible, al- 
beit sometimes at the price of making facts appear 
sharper than they are. But it is the responsibility of 
government officials to respond with facts — not 
with “provisional” facts, or ‘‘facts’”’ that experience 
shows will have to be withdrawn, let alone with 
hasty judgments of guilt. 

With the public generally ready to believe the 
worst about the enemy and the best about its own 
leaders, it is easy for public officials to mislead, in- 
tentionally or unintentionally. Thus in the midst of 
the Vincennes tragedy, President Reagan dis- 
missed the K.A.L. parallel and said: “A group of 
Soviet fighter planes went up, identified the plane 
for what it was and then proceeded to shoot it down. 
There's no comparison.” Pleasing as the words 
might be to American listeners, they were not true. 

The immoderate U.S. response to the K.A.L. 
tragedy helped send Soviet-American relations to 
their lowest point in two decades. Iran's attempts to 
paint the U.S. as knowing villain only exposed its 
own international isolation. These tragedies are 
awful enough without embellishment. 


The Right Medicine for the Teamsters 


Despite much huffing and puffing, the leaders 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
haven't scared the Government away from its law- 
suit charging mob domination of the union. If the 
Government wins, one outcome could be a new lead- 
ership chosen by fair elections. What better cure 


could there be for the teamsters’ chronic and mani-. 


fest illness than a stiff dose of democracy? 

For all their public posturing as supporters of 
democracy, it is a rare union official who entrusts 
his own job to the vote of the rank and file. With few 
exceptions — the United Mine Workers and the 
United Steelworkers are the most prominent --- 
labor unions elect their top officers indirectly, 
through delegates at conventions. 

Even within this environment, however, the 
teamsters are unusual. As one Justice Department 
Official observed, they press the outer limits 
of legality in distancing the rank and file from lead- 
ership selection. Federal law allows as many as five 
years between conventions; the teamsters take all 
five. The law allows terms of up to three years 
for local officers; it's a rare teamsters officer 
who serves less than three. And when the teamsters 
hold their conventions, a large percentage of the 


delegates are local officers —~ ‘‘ex officio” dele- 
gates. 

This tight control, critics say, has been essen- 
tial to the mob's domination of the union for close to 
four decades. The teamsters leadership fears losing 
control like the Wicked Witch-of. the-West -feared:+ 
water. And they assert control inthe grossest fash-_ 
ion: would leaders of any other union have da 
approve a contract over the opposition of 64 percent 
of their members? 

The ideal remedy, should the Government win 
the racketeering lawsuit, would be Government-su- 
pervised elections by the rank and file for a new ex- 
ecutive board and new international officers. 

The Government's plan is to put a trustee in 
place of the executive board. But nothing in the law- 
suit precludes the democratic solution, In fact, the 
suit seems to contemplate it, calling for ‘new gen- 
eral elections ... to be run by a court-appointed 
trustee” and conducted in such a way that they are 
not “vulnerable to forms of intimidation or other 
improper influences.” 

It's no wonder the teamsters leadership huffs 
and puffs at words like those. That would be real 
democracy — and a real threat. 


Smaller Teeth, Smaller Troubles 


Look in a mirror. Say “cheese.” What do you 
see? You see teeth, most of which are probably real 
and none of which could be called humongous. But 
they would have been if sometime around the end of 
the ice age somebody hadn't figured out that the 


wisest way to eat a flash-frozen mammoth was to’ 


thaw it over a fire. 

On the day cooking was born, humankind's 
teeth started to get smaller. 

Anthropologists at the University of Michigan 
have demonstrated that in the last 10,000 years 
tooth size has been shrinking twice as fast as it did 
during the previous 90,000 years. And the shrinking 
will go on as long as the need for choppers large 
enough to make mincemeat out of raw flesh contin- 
ues to diminish. Conceivably, our descendants may 


The Editorial Notebook 


be sporting teeth the size of rice kernels. That is not 
an attractive thought — except in one respect: 
smaller teeth mean smaller troubles. If our ances- 
tors hadn't come up with the earth oven, mealtime 
wouldn't be as much fun. More important, our teeth 
would be twice their present size. 

That would mean crater-sized cavities and gold 
inlays costing twice the money because they had to 
cover twice the territory. It would mean spending 
twice the time suffering root canal surgery and the 
ministrations of the hygienist. And it would mean 
risking blindness when smiled upon by the child 
who's wearing braces. 

Rejoice, therefore, that about 75,000 years agoa 
Neanderthal pulled that night's dinner out of the 
deep freeze and said, “I think I'll warm this up.” 


At Home With the Homeless 


The St. Francis Residence in 7 doctor and ἃ full-time nurse, a so- 
Manhattan's Chelsea section has a For Fragile Souls, cial worker to help them with the 
steam-cleaned 19th-century brick Ἶ endless paperwork that often ac- 
exterior, lovely oak doors, a spotless A P eaceful Haven companies poverty, two therapists 


hallway and 80 puests. Having a 

oom at this hotel may be the best luck most of them have 
ever known. If they were not here, they would probably be 
living on 8 park bench, over a hot-air grating or in a bus 
Station — the usua! haunts of those who are both homeless 
and mentally ill. 

The St. Francis Residence came about because a New 
York developer demolished a midtown welfare hotel with- 
oul ἃ permit three years ago. Harry Macklowe pleaded 
Ruilty to reckless endangerment; the city turned over 
most of his $2 million fine to St. Francis Friends of the 
Poor Inc. The Franciscan priests had already converted 
two derelict hotels into residences for the schizophrenic 
homeless. Now they were charged with finding and con- 
verting a third. 

Fathers Felice, McVean and Walters trudged miles of 
streets before settling on the Chelsea site, a crumbling 
single-room-occupancy hotel. No Nimby syndrome here; 
the neighbors were overjoyed. Not only did the Francis- 
cans clean up an eyesore; they got rid of the three drug 
dealers who had set up shop in the building, 

Guests of the St. Francis Residence are not well enough 
to hold jobs, to live alone, to take medication without being 
urged. But given medical monitoring by a part-time 


and a homemaker to prepare their 
meals, they can have a life. 

A room of one’s own, regular meals, structured days — 
those are the essential elements. Wednesday, for instance, 
is laundry day — ‘a great day for samebody who's lived in 
the street,” says Father Felice. The tenants council meets 
on Friday to talk about what movies to rent at the video 
store, say. or to hear complaints. 

Warm weather means a cookout in the backyard. Social 
Security checks pay the guests" rent; state money pays 
the staff; the Franciscans pick up the ongoing shortfall ~ 
most of which has to do with insurance. 

While the residence addresses part of the homeless 
problem, it’s not a complete answer. The St. Francis resi- 
dents, nearly half of whom were referred by Bellevue Hos- 
pital, are screened to eliminate those schizophrenics who 
are also addicted io alcohol or drugs, “'They'd tear the 
place apart,” Father Felice says. 

The guests of the St. Francis, however, are Inside now, 
able to count as blessings what most Americans take for 
granted. All together, there are 400 of them in the three St. 
Francis residences throughout the clry — and 400 fewer 
heaps of rags sleeping in subways and shivering on street 
corners. MARY CANTWELL 
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To the Editor: 

A sidelight to the controversy be- 
tween Vice President George Bush 
and Gov, Michael S. Dukakis over the 
constitutionality of requiring teach- 
ers to lead classes in the pledge of 
allegiance is the origin of the cath. 

According to Nat Brandt in Amer- 
ican Heritage for June 1971, it was 
written in 1892 by a Baptist minister, 
Francis Bellamy, as part of a promo- 
tional scheme for a moralistic and up- 
lifting weekly children’s magazine, 
The Youth's Companion. When it was 
first recited at the dedication to the 


᾿ Columbian Exposition in Chicago, it 


was called the Youth’s Companion 
flag pledge. 

The first pledge stated, “1 pledge 
allegiance to my flag and to the Re- 
public for which it stands: one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” It was not until 1942, the first 
year of United States participation in 


* World War ΤΙ, that Congress adopted 


an Official flag code. In addition to 
rules for displaying the flag, the code 
included the pledge, which had been 
revised to say “the flag of the United 
States of America” instead of the 
simpler ‘my flag.” 

During the anti-Communist fervor 
and aftermath of the Korean War the 
words “under God” were inserted in 
the pledge. Mr. Brandt writes that 
President Eisenhower was in the 1954 
Lincoln Day congregation that heard 
the Rev. George M. Docherty of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church speak for the addition by say- 
ing, “apart from the mention of the 
phrase ‘the United States of Amer- 
ica,’ it could be the pledge of any re- 
public.” Mr. Docherty continued, “In 
fact, I could hear little Muscovites re- 
peat a similar pledge to their ham- 
mer-and-sickie flag in Moscow.” 
Eisenhower signed the pledge revi- 
sion into law on Flag Day that year. 

Mr. Brandt's article also points out 
that the only oath the Founding Fa- 
thers required was the one the Presi- 
dent makes to uphold the Constitu- 
tion. ANGELA MAGILL 

Cold Spring, ΝΎ, Aug, 25, 1988 


More Patriotic? 
To the Editor: 

Lam a Democrat who voted for 
Ronald Reagan and might have ne 
for George Bush in November, i 
not after the Republican Nationa 
Convention, where he intimated that 
Democrats were unpatriotic, ceT- 
tainly fess patriotic than Republi- 
cans, and closed the convention with 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag. 
not in a spontaneous outburst of pa- 
triotic fervor, but in 8 well-orches- 
trated affront to the Democrats. 

1 served in the Air Force in World 
War 1, my son was in the Army dur- 
ing the Vietnam War, my grandson is 
in the Mississippi Air Guard, my son- 
in-law served in Korea, my father-in- 
law was in the Army in World War 1, 
and my father, who was Cuban, 
fought against Spain for his country 5 
independence. 

Am I to be told that I am less pa- 
triotic than someone who avoided ac- 
tive duty during the Vietnam War or 
less concerned with freedom simply 
because I do not believe ordinary citi- 
zens should be forced to. recite the 
pledge of allegiance, nor for that mat- 
ter be compelled to make any profes- 
sion of faith? 

Shame on those who slander with 
innuendoes! Shame on those who 
create divisiveness in the hope of 
gaining votes! F. J. ESPINOSA 

Key Biscayne, Fla., Aug. 22, 1988 


Φ 
Not in Private Schools 
To the Editor: : 

1 wish someone would ask George 
Bush how often he recited the pledge 
of allegiance during his school days. 
The Vice President had a private- 
school education, and in our old-guard 
private schools such as Phillips And- 
over, his alma mater, the pledge of 
allegiance is not now, nor has it ever 
been, a mandatory recitation. 

And how about Mrs. Bush and the 
children? I bet a cookie they also 
went to private schools where the 
‘pledge is not on the books. 

Talk about demagoguery. This fer- 


Big Apple Nickname Traced Back 70 Years 


To the Editor: 

You report the claim of the Mayor 
of Columbia, S.C., that New York 
City’s Big Apple nickname comes 
from a dance that originated in his 
town in the 1930's (news story, Aug. 
22). May I suggest that the phrase 
dates from World War I. 

The musical form known as jazz 
originated in the red light area of 
New Orleans known as Storeyville. In 
every bar and brothel, three or four 
black musicians would provide musi- 
cal entertainment. They used a piano, 
drums and brass instruments. The 
brass instruments had ‘been left be- 
hind many years earlier, I believe, by 
the French Army. 

All went well in Storeyville until the 
United States, on April 6, 1917, de- 
clared war on Germany. New Or- 
leans immediately became a major 
port of embarkation for American 
forces en route to Eurape. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, 
decided that cur innocent young sol- 
diers, sailors and marines should not 
be exposed to the temptations of 
Storeyville and ordered it closed 
down. The date, 1 believe, was April 
17, 1917. 


Safe Sex on Screen 


To the Editor: 

Something fundamental has been 
left out of the new literate movies 
such as “Bull Durham.” There is 
plenty of humor, satire, baseball and 
sex. The beautiful, passionate heroine 
says that “there's never been a base- 
bail player slept with me who didn’t 
have the best year of his career.” 
How come we see this role model for 
teen-agers going to the baseball 
games, taking the pitcher to her bed 
but never taking her birth-control 
pills after breakfast or encouraging 
the use of condoms in the bedroom? 
She never worries about becoming 
pregnant or getting a sexually trans- 
mitted disease. 

Isn't it time that movie producers 
gave young people sexually responsi- 
ble heroes and heroines who know 
how to avoid having unwanted preg- 
nancies or sexually transmitted dis- 
eases? EVELYN GEDDFS 

Princeton, N.J., Aug. 23, 1988 


‘Stuart Goldenberg, 


The unemployed black musicians 
then moved northward — to Kansas 
City, Mo., St. Louis, Chicago and New 
York, which they labeled the Big 
Apple. The musicians on (2th Street 
in Kansas City, my hometown, were 
very popular; but my parents would 
not permit me to go downtown to hear 
them. JAMES FREDERICK GREEN 

New York, Aug. 24, 1988 
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The Hovis Witch 


ditor: 
bi acai ‘the first day of school. I 
asked the kindergarten children to 


allegiance to the 
stand and piece Id aan Theard a 
nag echoes can’t. Lam a 
voice say: nabs 
nish Witch. and we don't pledge alle- 
i 6 flag.” 
ΡΣ νὴ forestall the expected re- 
e from the class. Laughter at 
“Hovis Witch” and horror at 
Debbie's lack of patriotism. 1 assured 
Debbie that 1 understood why she 
couldn't pledge allegiance. It wasn’t 
that she loved her country less but 
that her parents were Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses, who could if they chose re- 
frain from pledging allegiance. Trold 
Debbie she could remain seated, but 
she assured me that her mother had 
told her to mace wih her class but 
το take the oath. ᾿ 
"I was teaching then in ἃ small 
school in a small town where devia- 
tions from the norm were strongly re- 
jected. When we had our first pupil af 
mixed black and white parentage, the 
bigotry of the parents and teachers 
was transmitted to the children, and 
eventually that child left our school 
When we had our first Jewish child, 
he felt it necessary to assure us that 
he was only half-Jewish. So ! had a le- 
gitimate concer for Debbie's future 
in that environment. 

The first-grade teacher she would 
go to at the end of the year was tess 
than accepting of other faiths and 
skin color. Would Debbie be punished 
for her religious belief? ᾿ 

Hoping to avoid that, ἱ told her first- 
grade teacher that Debbie was a 
Jehovah's Witness and that she 
should explain it to the class so 
that there would be πὸ embarrass- 
ment for Debbie. She would be follow- 
ing the precept of her religion, the 
freedom of which is guaranteed by 
our Constitution. 

One day in the teachers’ room, 
where rarely a word was heard of 
educational concerns, the first-grade 
teacher gleefully told us how she had 
put a pupil “in her place." When she 
mentioned Debbie's name, 1 was al- 
most prepared for what was coming 
but not for the spiteful cruelty of the 
game she had devised. 

She had insisted that Debbie lead 
the class in the pledge of allegiance, 
but earlier, when Debbie was out of 
the room, forewarned the class that 
when she instructed them to stand 
and salute the flag, they would all re- 
main seated. Debbie was.in tears all 
day, and the next day came to school 
with her mother who protested the 


teacher's treatment of her child. For 


Debbie it was too late. 

[have tears in my eyes when I see 
our flag after a long absence from 
home, and I’m sure Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses do too. It's not necessary to 
stand at attention to prove our love of 
country. We can show it in our under- 
Standing, in our compassion and in 
our pride in our multifaceted culture, 
which accepts the differences among 
us. Hypocritical chauvinism may in- 
jure our children so that they will 
question their own pride in family 
and country. Etta G, BISCHOFF 

Tomkins Cove, N.Y., Aug. 28, 1988 


Space Shields and Solar Satellites Won't Fly 


To the Editor: P 

The suggestion of orbiting space 
shields made of thin film to cover 
2 percent of Earth’s surface with 
shadows and thus aid the ailing at- 
mosphere (Science Times, Aug. 16) is 
a great dream, but represents unac- 
ceptable engineering and economic 
problems. 

Two percent of the earth's surface 
is about 4 million square miles. If 
each shield is one square mile in area, 
4 million shields are required! 

Expensive, ultralightweight ma- 
terial must be used for the shadow- 
casting panels and equally light- 
weight support-rod systems would be 
needed to keep the shield rigid. If the 
Shield were to weigh only a tenth of an 
ounce per square foot, each square 
mile would weigh 100 tons! The cost 
for each expendable faunch rocket 
and shield system compares to that of 
the space shuttle. 

The Soviet Union, even with its suc- 


Exotic Pet Market Snares Endangered Animals 
EET eas aE ------------- 


To the Editor: 

Your report that never have so 
many Americans ~ 61 percent of 
United States households — owned 
pets (news story, Ang. 17) is excellent. 
But I wish you had mentioned one of 
the unfortunate side effects of the pet 
boom — the marketing of inappropri- 
ate animals for pets, that is, animals 
that are endangered, dangerous or 
déomed to die in captivity. - 

As pets of all types increase in 
Popularity, more and more people 
Will seek aut unusual pets to show off, 


. to stand out from the crowd. As ad- 


vertising people and pet store owners 
know, playing on this human need to 
be different opens new markets and 
increases business. 

This has included the sale of every 
type of animal conceivable, from 
monkeys and lions to poisonous 
es De eee 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication ou 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknow!l- 
edge or to return unpublished letters, 
ee 


snakes and such relatively common 


emment. 
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cessful launch rockets, could not af- 
ford such a system. 

As for the solar power satellites, 
major’ engineering problems recog- 
nized since 1979 have not been solved. 
The list is long, but just consider the 
problem of planes flying into the high- 
power microwave beam that trans- 
mits the power from solar power 
satellites to Earth. Electronic equip- 
ment aboard the plane would be dam- 
aged to a degree that might cause the 
plane to crash, : 

Suggestions that are as imagina- 
tive and exciting as space shields and 
solar power satellites are worthy of 
thought But quantitative considera- 
tions Indicate that enthusidisra nphars 

jects must be tempered by 
rearing realism.'- VICTOR WOUK 
New York; Aug. 21, 1988 
writer is vice chairman of the en- 
pokes section of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. 
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Republicans Haven’t Put 
Fetus Before the Mother 


To the Editor: 
“George Bush’s Gender Gap" (edi- 


: torial, Aug. 19) is misleading on the 


right-to-ife. plank of the Republican 


. Party platform. You correctly quote 


the first sentence of the plank, “That 
the unborn child has a fundamental 


. individual right to life which cannot 


be infringed.” But you draw the in- 
correct canchision when you say, ‘In 


‘other words, given a choice between 


saving the fetus or the mother, the 
mother must die.” 


δον The right-+to-life plank also states, 
τ “We therefore reaffirm our support 
- for a human life amendment to the 


Constitution.” Nearly every such con- 
stinitional amendment ever drafted 
includes an exception where the life 
of the mother is threatened. Nearly 
every prominent antiabortion leader 
supports such an exception. To sug- 
gest, a5 you do, that the Republican 


 right-w-life plank means “the mother 


must die,” is a misrepresentation of 
both the context and intent of the 


plank. GORDON J. HUMPHREY 
U.S. Senator from New Hampshire 
Washington, Aug. 19, 1988 
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By Fritz Stern 


resident Reagan has 

been ἃ new impetus and 

he Special imprimatur 

Ὁ the present Vilifica- 

tion of liberalism, Arriv- 

ing, at bet Republican 

- Mtig ‘ew Orleans, he de- 
δ are ‘The masquerade is over, it's 
τὰ τον 8560 the dreaded L-word: to 
5 yo the Policies of our 
PPOSition ... are liberal, hberal, tib- 


eral.” A re 
write that “when 3s, Prompted to 


wilderness," 
This pervasive and ill-defined at- 
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tack on liberalism is directed at one 
of America’s noblest traditions. t 
1949, in a work that sought 10 recall 
hberalism to its larger visions, Lionel! 
Trilling, the eminent critic, wrote: 
‘In the United States at this time 
liberalism is not only the dominant 
rah even the sole intellectual tradi- 
Liberalism has been correctly 
Called a state of mind; that state of 
mind transformed the world, perhaps 
nowhere more so than in the United 
States. {ts greatest victory has been 
the American Revolution: its preat- 
€st pronouncement, the Declaration 
Of Independence; its greatest bul- 
wark, the Constitution of the United 
States and the Bill of Rights. 
__In North America and South Amer- 
ica, m Europe, liberalism has stood 
for freedom against tyranny, for the 
Protection and extension of individual 
Tights, for toleration, for progress. Al 
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Poland’s Tired Dréanié 


PARIS 
here is neither euphoria nor de- 
spair in the Polish regime's new 
agreement to negotiate with its 
people, whom the Government has 

ly come to call “the opposition.” 
Eight years to the day after signing 
the agreement recognizing Solidarity 
in 1980, the independent union's lead- 
er, Lech Walesa, wearily sat down 
again to open talks. 

He is 45 now. “1 hope this will be my 
last strike," he said in Warsaw, before 
rushing back to Gdansk to harangue 
and cajole angry young men in the 
shipyards into taking another chance 
on accommodation. They weren't di- 
rectly involved in the exhilarating, joy- 
ous days of Solidarity’s emergence. 
But they and everybody else now know 
that the regime immediately began 
planning to crush the union, which it 
did with martial law and massive ar- 
rests on Dec. 13, 1981. None of the Au- 
gust 1980 promises were delivered. 

This faded rerun of the cycle of 
pledges looks tedious. Yet, it is a star- 
tling reminder of how much has hap- 
pened in the Communist world in less 
than a decade, how much has yet to 
happen before it begins to surmount its 


impasse. ; 
Frantic Polish central committee 


The whole 
country 1s 
the loser 
in this 
battle. 


err EN 


eetings led up to the 1980 agreement, 
conceded at last because of the threat 
of a general strike. The same kind of 
heated arguments brought the compro- 
mise meeting last week with Mr. Wale- 
sa, officially a nonperson, except when 
the regime recognized him as 8 pris- 
oner. There is still no ἡδεῖ of a clear 
leadership decision on top δ 

But all through the 1980-81 Ῥεποῦ, 
the big question was whether or not th 
Red Army would intervene, as it had in 
Hungary and co lovakia. Finally, 
Gen. Wojciech Jaruzelski took over 
and the Polish army did the Laat ᾿ 

Operationally, it was extraordinarily 
effective. Strategically, it compoul : 
Poland's steady descent into penury, 


radation on all fronts — ect- 
ea environment 
moral It protonged the rule os 
power, but it showed more ane he 
ever that their power could nas 
but that, nothing for the country. 


Now, Mikhail Gorbachev com- 
mands in Moscow, and: he has pro- 
claimed vast reform for the Soviet 
Union, at home and abroad. The 
Soviet question isn’t whether Moscow 
wili send troops any day, but whether 
disorder in Poland would provoke his 
ouster and a freeze on all reform. 
General Jaruzelski has to find his 
own way out of his dilemma, without 
Moscow as an excuse. 

Mr. Walesa took “ἃ tremendous 
risk” in agreeing to end the latest 
strikes without guarantees, said 
Bronislaw Geremek, the keen- 
minded Warsaw history professor 
who has been a key Solidarity adviser 
since the start and has done his time 
in jail for that too. “He has to show he 
can dominate the situation ... that he 
is as capable of launching negotia- 
tions as conflict.” 

But there was at least as great a risk 
on the Government side in leaving Mr. 
Walesa empty-handed. He has been 
weakened and he can be destroyed. But 
then there would be no one willing and 
able to bargain for the workers, no one 
with a faint chance of rekindling their 
energies so that Poland could begin to 
lift itself out of the morass. 

Mr. Geremek put forward a re- 
markably modest three-part pro- 
posal for negotiations. The first, nec- 
essarily because it is the workers’ 
key demand, is legalization of Soli- 
darity, even on terms of the Govern- 
ment’s labor law adopted under mar- 
tial rule. The second is some freedom 
of association, of political clubs but 
not parties. This would be the way to 
relieve the union of its political role, 
he said. Third is an “‘anti-crisis pact,” 
a social compact of “coresponsibil- 
ity” to depofiticize the economy and 
get the country back to work. ὁ 

“poland is at a crossroads,” he 
said. “If the regime doesn’t at last 
take clear decisions, it wil! pay the 
price, but so will we."” 

That is the crux. The country as a 
whole is the loser in this long, episodic 
battle, whichever side scores points 
round by round. Some months ago, Mr. 
Walesa said that the real problem for 
the East isn’t how to reform Commu- 
nism but how “‘to get out of this abnor- 
mal system which leads to the absurd, 
and to turn toward normality.” 

The words matter less and less, 
even in Moscow where the most ar- 
dent pro-Gorbachev reformers now 
also speak of their goal as “normal- 
ity.” People would be hard put to de- 
fine what they mean by it, but they 
know what they don’t mean. And they 
have been disappointed too many 
times to respond to more words. _ 

Perhaps at last the Polish leadership 
will recognize the help to recovery that 
it is offered ‘through Solidarity, and 
again be a pathbreaker. Don't bet on it. 
The capacity to stumble on toward 
folly has few limits. o 


. Tower may 
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its best, liberalism has been a force 
for change and progress, secking the 
institutional defense of decency. At 
ils worst, 1t has been class-bound or it 
has entrusted the largeness of its 
spirit (o the narrowness of bureau- 
cratic power. 

Whatever its own (ransformations 
and failures, liberalism has had an 
honored tradition in this country. 
Much of the worid sees m the liberal 
character of our society and our insti- 
tutions the best promise of the West. 
Liberal Republicans — and there has 
been a distinguished line of them — 
have exemplified this promise. 

It was in the years of terror in Euw- 


rope that Communists and Fascists. 


saw in “bourgeois” liberalism the 
Breatest enemy, and unceasingly de- 
nounced it — in attacks similar to 
those in this country today. 

To anathematize the liberal tradi- 
tion is to traduce the American past 
and to injure American politics in the 
present. We know from historic ex-~ 
perience that there is a calamitous 
dynamic that Jeads from the rhetori- 
ca} denigration of a principle or a 
&roup to the neglect or destruction of 
thas principle or group. 

The President's renewed attack 
Suggests that he is the protagonist of 
conservatism. Can il really be said 
that he represents that great — and 


— Attacks on the ‘L-word’ Debase Us All 


complementary — Uradition that has 
always insisted on certain principles, 
among them respect for the sanctity 
of law, national and internatronal; re- 
spect for an independent judiciary, 
chosen with the utmost scrupulosity; 
rectitude in speech, and, above ail, 
fiscal responsibility and prudence? 
Conservatives have always ex- 
pected government to enforce the law 
of the land — and to be bound by it. 
Measured by these standards, wil! 
American conservatives wish to 
claim the Reagan Administration as 
an exemplar of their own tradition? 
Future critics may find it difficult 
to identify the Reagan era with any of 
the great political traditions af Amer- 
ican history. They may have to resort 
to old-fashioned moral judgments 
about the past eight years --- judg- 
ments of sorrow, perhaps of outrage. 
One may hope thal in the present 
ciectoral campaign, responsible lead- 
ers, with a clearer sense of history, 
knowing that the best of American 
public servants have been liberals 
and conservatives simultaneously or 
by turns, may wish to cast their pro- 
grams not in ways that belie the past 
but that build upon it. And one may 
hope this would include the liberal 
Past, in all its greatness and despite 
its shortcomings, in order to shape a 
better future. [5] 


Mortgage Muddle 


By John J. LaFalce 


WASHINGTON 

here is a relatively new 

Practice in banking 

that is startling mil- 

lions of consumers — 

the selfing of the right 

to service a home 

mortgage. Unless Congress estab- 

lishes minimum standards for the 

practice, many Americans could be 
in for a nasty shock. 

When people take out mortgages 
they generally expect to do business 
with the bank that granted the Joan. 
Increasingly, this doesn't happen. In- 
stead, focal banks turn around and 
sel] the contract to service the loan. 
Last year alone, lenders sold servic- 
ing contracts on more than $)20 bil- 
lion in mortgages. β 

Thus, without warning or notifica- 
tion, many people find themselves 
doing business with an unfamiliar 
bank in a different state, and often 
under different terms than those 
agreed [0 originally. This violates the 
most rudimentary notions of fair play 


and,-in some instances, has led to ac- . 


tual fratids tiers ae 


Consider, for example, people who | 


pass up'the absolutely best mortgage 
deals — in terms of interest rate and 
points —- because they prefer doing 
business with a particular bank. 
Imagine how they feel when they re- 
ceive a notice directing them to send 
their next payment to some unknown 
bank in a distant state. The loan ends 
up being serviced by a bank that has 
no incentive to offer good service. 
This transfer of servicing, without 
Consent or notice, not only treats the 
borrower unfairly but also increases 
the borrower's risks. There are many 


Banks 
pass the 
buck at 
consumers’ 
expense. 


instances of fraud in which consum- 
ers have been advised to send pay- 
ments to sham operations. Late pay- 
ments have been assessed when bor- 
rowers have failed to receive timely 
notification of a change in servicers. 
In some cases, foreclosures have 
been initiated. 

And that's not all. Questions often 
go unanswered, payments unaccount- 
ably rise and insurance terms 
change. Local real estate taxes or in- 
surance premiums go unpaid. 

The transfer of mortgage servicing 
also violates principles of good bank 
management. The phenomenon re- 
flects a preoccupation with account- 
ing principles that artificially en- 
hance profit margins and short-term 
cash flow. The consumer is somehow 
left out of the equation, as banks play 
Ping-Pong with mortgages for a 
quick financial kill. Moreover, a bor- 
experience many trans- 
fers over the life of the mortgage. 

At the very feast, the consumer 
must have meaningful discolsure. 
Buyers must be warned of the prac- 
tices of the lending institutions they 
are considering so that they may 
make informed choices. 

The industry purports to support 
disclosure, but the requirements it 
backs are meaningless. Current in- 
dustry guidelines, which the industry 
offers as a model, provide only for 
notification at the time of transfer. 
This helps borrowers make timely 
payments but is absolutely useless in 
helping them make informed choices. 
Consumers have a right to know how 
their mortgage may be serviced be- 
fore they sign a contract. 

A bill has been introduced that, 
would require lenders to apprise bor- 
rowers at the time of mortgage appli- 
cation of the possibililty of the loan’s 
servicing being transferred to an- 
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other institution and of the bank's 
policy and past practice of transfer- 
ting loan servicing. The bill would 
also require the lender to notify the 
borrower in a timely fashion of any 
change in servicing. Applicants would 
be required to sign a statement that 
they had read and understood the dis- 
closures. 

The mortgage banking industry ob- 


jects to disclosing the lender's past . 


practices and the requirement that 
the consumer acknowledge this dis- 
closure. The industry feels that it has 
sufficient voluntary safeguards and 
that the acknowledgment wil] just 
add another costly and unnecessary 
step to an already complicated and 
confusing process. 

These assertions fly in the face of 
reality. In the mortgage industry, 
“let the buyer beware" must be re- 
placed by ‘‘make the buyer aware.” 
The proposed legislation takes a com- 
mon-sense step toward insuring that 
consumers are not forgotten in this 
game of mortgage merry-go-round. 
In the increasingly impersonal world 
of financia) services, we must not lose 
sight of the concerns of real people. 0 
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ABROAD AT HOME| Anthony Lewis 
When Silence Comes 
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middle-class man -- ἃ lawyer, 

a dentist, ἃ busmessman — 15 

taken from his home by sol- 
diers, They tell him he 1s a threat to 
the country’s security. Without a 
trial, without evidence, he is sent toa 
remote prison camp. There he and 
thousands of others exist in harsh and 
humiliating conditions. 

When that kind of injustice occurs 
in the Soviet Union or Chile, we who 
live in freedom and middle-class 
safety have no trouble recognizing 
and condemning it. But what if it hap- 
pens in a country we admire? Our 
sense of justice may be silenced. At 
Jeast that is the case, judging by cur- 
rent events, when it comes to Israel. 

The Israeli Government has taken 
thousands of Palestinians from the 
occupied West Bank and Gaza into 
what it calls “administrative deten- 
tion.” That means they are held as 
prisoners, for up to Six months at a 
Stretch, without trial. 

At least 2,500 of the detainees are 
imprisoned in Ketziot, ἃ tent camp in 
the burning heat of the Negev desert. 
On Aug. 16 Israeli soldiers shot and 
killed two of the detainees there. 

Two days after the deaths a highly 
respected American expert, Michael 
Posner, director of the New York- 
based Lawyers Committee for 
Human Rights, visited Ketziot. After- 
ward he wrote an Israeli official: 
“We are deeply troubled by the use of 
deadly force against a confined popu- 
lation, when there is no evidence of 
any escape or physical confrontation 
by prisoners."" 

Mr. Posner said the soldiers shot in 
“apparent panic” in a situation “that 
was not life-threatening’ to them. 
“There were a number of screaming, 
plate-throwing detainees,” he said. 
“The noise was, by a}! accounts, deaf- 
ening. But the inmates were enclosed 
behind barbed-wire fences.” 

The isolation and severe conditions 
at Ketziot encourage “frustration and 
hopelessness,” Mr. Posner said. “The 
tents barely accommodate the num- 
ber of people that are there. There's 
no place to move. It's brutally ποι." 

A Jerusalem Post reporter, Joe) 
Greenberg, looked into the shooting 
incident and wrote a report based on 
accounts by both prisoners and sol- 
diers. On the morning of Aug. 16, he 
said, detainees were taken from one 
section of the prison to clean soldiers’ 
quarters. They refused, saying that 
the Geneva Convention prohibited 
making detainees work. 

“AS punishment,” Mr. Greenberg. 
wrote, “all inmates in the section 
were ordered out of their tents and 
compelled to sit on the ground for at 
least an hour with their hands behind 
their backs, in intense heat." 

Later that day, the report said, an 


δ 
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officer took a prisoner out of the sec- 
tion and beat him with a club. Other 
inmates began shouting and throwing 
things over the high fence around the 
section, Troops fired teargas and rub- 
ber bullets. Then they shot live am- 
munition into the air and toward the 
ground in the tent sections. 

Two inmates were fatally hit. The 
story had further grim details that I 
shall omit because they cannot be 
confirmed. The Israeli Army has 
started an investigation. 

Last week The Jerusalem Post pub- 


Thousands 
are held in 
Israeli camps 
without 

due process. 


lished a report on life in Ketziot under 
ordinary circumstances. Mr. Green- 
berg interviewed a number of former 
Ketziot prisoners, who spoke of petty 
humiliation, boredom and isolation 
building up resentment. 

A dentist, Dr. Nabil Ja’abari, chair- 
man οἵ the board of trustees of He- 
bron University, described arriving 
at Ketziot. His group was blindfolded, 
he said, and told to get up, sit down, 
move again and again for no appar- 
ent reason. “One of us begged per- 
mission to relieve himself, and was 
refused permission to go to a toilet.” 


A Ramallah businessman, Hani" 


Nassar, said: ‘lt was too hot to go 
outside during the day, and lying in 
the tent we felt weak, without even 
the strength to ralk. Most of the day 
there was nothing to do, ... We were 
made to sit oul in the sun as punish- 
ment.” 

The prisoners αἱ Ketziot, it must be 
emphasized, have not been convicted 
of doing anything. They have had not 
a semblance of due process. They are 
there because someone in the Israeli 
Army suspects them — or wants to 
punish them, 

Mr, Posner went to Ketziot to see 
two Palestinian lawyers being held 
there and four field investigators for 
a West Bank human rights group, Al 
Haq. He concluded that they had been 
detained because of “their work on 
human rights and as lawyers.” 

Such detention, wherever it occurs, 
should outrage Americans and other 
free people. Most of all it should out- 
rage the Jewish people, who defined 
for the world a sense of justice. QO 
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How I Learned to Love the Deficit 


By ROBERT L_ HEILBRONER 


Federal deficit as a normal aspect 
of sound economic policy. This is ta 
enter ἃ plea in the face of overwhelm- 


Ι WISH to argue a case τῇ favor of a 


ing public opinion as well as against: 


the views of many, although certainly 
not all, economists. It would therefore 
seem to be a hopeless case. I hape to 
show that it is not. 

My argument hinges on two pre- 
mises. The first is that public eco- 
nomic activities are as essential to 
the existence of our society as private 
economic activities. The second is 
that some part of government expen- 
diture is normally used to support 
capital-building activities. On these 
lwo statements rests the case for a 
deficit — and as we shall see, the case 
for a good deal more than that. 

1 will not waste time defending the 
premise that government-financed 
activities are necessary for our well- 
being. It is true, of course, that all 
public activities could conceivably be 
undertaken by private individuals. 
Lighthouses could be run as philan- 
thropies. Patriots could finance a pri- 
vate army. Adam Smith himself sug- 
gested that judges might be paid by 
litigants. But as (hese examples illus- 
trate, the difficulty with privatization 
is political, not economic, Without 
government sponsorship, not enough 
public goods would be supplied to 
satisfy our notions of what the public 
household should provide. In addition, 
there would be the suspicion that 
whatever goods were supplied ca- 
tered to the interests of those who 
paid for them. not to those of the 
community as a whole. 

My second premise enlarges on the 
first. It is that some part of public 
spending normally builds capital. We 
usually think of public spending as 
financing consumption activities, 
such as the expenses of running the 
government itself. But there is also a 
substantial growth-promoting οἷο- 
ment in public spending. Even expen- 
diture on Medicare, for instance. 
which is always classified as public 
consumption, might be considered, in 
part, as an investment in our produc- 
tive capabilities. The building of 
roads and dams and public housing of 
course adds to public capital. So does 
the $20 billion to $30 billion spent by 
the Federal Government each year to 
support education and training, a 
Strategic investment in growth. 

Capital expenditure brings us clos- 
er to the crux of the deficit problem 
because it raises the vital question of 
how such expenditures should be fi- 
nanced. Because private capital pro- 
jects are expected to yield their bene- 
fits over several years, common 
sense urges that they need nat be paid 
for at once. Hence, companies such as 
utilities normally finance their capi- 
tal outlays by the sale of new stock or 
by issuing bonds and households nor- 
mally buy homes on mortgages. 

Precisely the same considerations 
apply to public capital formation. 
Roads, like power plants or houses, 
last a long time. The value of addi- 
tional education should be good for 
many years. The same common 
sense therefore dictates that such as- 
sets also be financed by borrowing to 
spread the cost aver their lifetimes. 

tt would seem, however, that there 
is an important difference: new pri- 
vate investment will generally in- 
crease a company’s earnings, where- 
as the government has no direct 
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earmngs, tall roads and such ex- 
cepted. But this objection overlooks a 
public counterpart to the targer reve- 
nues that spring from a corporation's 
added plant and equipment. This is 

the growth in tax receipts (thal 
comes about because the govern- 
ment's capital spending — whether 
for education or infrastructure -- in- 
creases the productivencss and 
therefore the incomes of its citizens. 

The grounds of my case are largely 
laid in place, but one small matter 
deserves attention before we go on. 
This ts the confusion bred by the word 
“borrowing” itself, with its implica- 
tions of financial imprudence fol- 
towed by direful consequences. 

It is certamly the case that borraw- 
ing can bring trouble. Private compa- 
mies can go broke floating bonds for 
projects that turn out to be white 
elephants and governments can “in- 
vest” in infrastructure that adds 
nothing to national productivity. The 
point to be rammed home, however. 
is that such miscarriages have noth- 
ing to do with borrowing as such. Tax 
dollars can be spent as foolishly as 
borrowed dollars, and a company's 
expenditures from income may be as 
disastrous as those fram borrowed 
funds. 

Once the pall of “borrowing” 1s 
lifted, it is not difficult to make the 
case for incurring a deficit — that is, 
adding to the national debt — when it 
is used to pay far public capital. Defi- 
cits are not so easily rationalized if 
they are used to finance consumption 
expenditures such as military pay- 
rolls (save in times of war) or entitle- 
ments like Social Security. Ordinari- 
ly, therefore, such expenditures will 
be covered by taxation. | say “ordi- 
narily" because governments have 
both powers and responsibiliues that 
private companies do not have. If 
private investment 1s insufficient to 
bring the economy to a high level of 
output, a government may wish to 
incur a deficit to stimulate business, 
even if the proceeds fram borrowing 
are used to pay for public consump- 
tion. 

Alternatively, a government might 
wish to cover ali its expenditures, 
including, capital formation, by tax- 


ation, to dampen the inflationary ten- 
dencies of the system. Thus the larg: 
er economic issue raised by the 
deficit concerns its use as an auxilia- 
ry motor for, or a reverse thruster 
against, the momentum of the private 
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economy. 

Twa crucial issues now come to the 
fore. The first has to do with the effect 
of government borrowing un private 
investment. Here is where we encoun- 
ter the frequently heard charge that a 
deficit will crowd out private capital 
formation by competing for funds 
and thereby raising interest rates. 

Crowding out is clearer in theory 
than in fact. Financia! markets are 
now worldwide, so that the impact on 
interest rites of the Uniled Slates 
Treasury's demands for savings is 
much less than if the supply of suv- 
ings arose from American sources 
alone. A second consideration is that 
insofar as public investment gener- 
ates additional incomes, these in turn 
generate additional savings. Finally 
we must not forget that the actions of 
the Federal Reserve powerfully af- 
fect the availability of private credit. 

In 1982, when the deficit first 
climbed into triple figures (that year 
it came to $120 billion), interest rates 
on high-prade corporate bonds aver- 
aged 13.79 percent. By the end of 1987, 
after five years of deficits that to- 
talled $1 trillion, corporate interest 
rates had actually fallen to 9.38 per- 
cent. So much far crowding out. 


But suppose there is good reason to 
expect crowding oul in the future. 
What then? This brings us the second, 
perhaps the central issue in the con- 
fused argument over the deficit — 
namely, should private activity al- 
ways take priority over public? 


I certainly do not intend to settle 
this vexing question here, but | do 
wish to make two points: First, sure- 
ly some new public capital is neces- 
sary for our growth; and second, 
whatever that amount may be, surely 
it “qualifies” for financing through 
borrowing just as much as the pri- 
vate capital «may displace. 


A different way of pulting this is 
that there may he political argu- 
ments against creating public capital, 
bur there are no strictly economic 
arguments against financing it by 
horrowing that do not apply with 
equal force against private capital, 

Consider the question of inflation. it 
is undoubtedly the fact thar if we 
borrow and spend when the country 15 
near full employment, prices wall 
nse. But in such a situation the same 
effects will follow from private bor- 
rowing and spending. The argument, 
I need hardly say, also applies fo the 


charge that deficit spending swells 
private incomes which are then spent 
on imports, thereby worsening our 
foreign trade deficit. If true, this must 
also apply to private investment, 
which has the same consequences. 

Let me now flesh out the argument 
with numbers. In fiscal 1987 we ran a 
deficit af $150 billion. According to the 
Special Analysis of the Budget issued. 
each year by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, Federal expendi- 
tures that year included “investment- 
type” outlays of $209 billion. More 
important, taking the period from 
1984 to the present, our entire deficit 
was matched by increases in what 
the O.M.B. classifies as our national 
capital. Our addition te the national 
debt was equipped by our addition to 
the national wealth. 

This calculation, however, includes 
within “investment-type” spending 
about $90 billion to $125 billion a year 
of military hardware and military- 
related research and development. 
No doubt a case could be made for 
including at feast some of the mili- 
tary research as national capital, but 
in the interest of financial conserva- 
tism let us simply exclude all mili- 
tary spending from consideration. 
Over the years, this leaves us with 
something near $100 billion as useful 
Federal capital expenditure. At least 
that much of our deficit, therefore, 
was not dissaving but investment, not 
riotous living but prudent provision 
for the future. 

That is the base from which a ratio- 
nal consideration of the deficit must 
start. 3t is not, of course, the be-all 
and end-all of rational fiscal policy. I 
would like to see the various govern- 
ment accounts considered as one, 
which they are not today — state and 
local budgets and the vast social se- 
curity trust fund lumped together 
with federal revenves for expendi- 
tures before we decided if in fact we 
are running a national deficit at all. 


* As Robert Eisner has pointed out, we 


might then find that the trouble is not 
a governmental deficit but an unman- 
ageable govenmental surplus. 


1 would also urge the separation of 
the Federal budget into a capital and 
current portion and { would like to see 
the capita] portion considerably ex- 
panded to meet what seem to me [0 
be crying needs for additional public 
infrastructure, education, research 
and training. No doubt that would 
give rise to a Congressional scramble 
to have pet projects qualify as capital 
expenditures. But better such a 
scramble than the absurdity of con- 
sidering all public spending as con- 
sumption. 

Finally, if there is concern about 
our tendency to run up consumer 
debt, [ have often thought that private 
savings might be encouraged by the 
issuance of inflation-indexed Trea- 
sury bonds, paying a lower than mar- 
ket interest rate and available only to 
American households in moderate 
amounts each year. 

These are all matters about which 
economists and politicians will differ. 
What they cannot differ about is the 
propriety of a “deficit” incurred to 
pay for public capital. 

{t is interesting ta speculate on haw 
we might react to such a change in 
perspective. Perhaps we would re- 
name our Treasury bonds “‘National 
Wealth Certificates." Perhaps the 
deficit would lose its potency as a 
symbol of national profligacy and a 
great psycholegical burden would be 
lifted from our shoulders. Above all, 
the management of our national econ- 
omy would be rescued from fear and 
foolishness and brought within the 
grasp of political responsibility and 
public comprehension. a 


reer field is to establish a separate 
military corps for acquisition manag- 


Why the Military Can’t Learn to Shop 


CENT headlines about high 
military costs and the inappro- 
priate use of Government pro- 

curement information are the latest 
evidence of long-standing problems 
in the Pentagon's acquisiton manage- 
ment system. Every few years, Gov- 
ernment commissions or blue ribbon 
Panels are appointed to study mili- 
tary procurement problems. Topics 
for study usually include cost over- 
runs, cost assignment errors, high- 
Priced spare parts, schedule delays 
and technical performance failures. 
Time after time, these commissions 
make their recommendations — with 
which most Government officials 
agree — but within a year or two, key 
mihtary managers change, the rec- 
ommendations fade and new prob- 
lems emerge. 

My colleague, James Field and 1, 
have completed a four-year study of 
the military acquisition process and 
the barriers to improving that pro- 
cess. On the basis of our study, we 
have concluded that the most serious 
problem is that too many people as- 
signed to key acquisition positions — 
at every level in the Defense Depart- 
ment — are woefully unprepared for 
their jobs. 

Too few Government managers, 
for example, are knowledgeable 
about industrial cost estimating, cost 
accounting, financial incentives, cost 
control, scheduling and technical per- 
formance. They also lack knowledge 
about the implications of contract 
changes on large industrial compa- 
nies. AS a result, trey are often un- 
able to resist pressure to expand and 
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complicate programs and they fail to 
reward lean industrial contractors. 

Congress and the Defense Depart- 
ment are now considering new con- 
tract forms, better planning, control 
and reporting systems and other pro- 
cedural changes, But these changes 
will have litde effect unless there are 
rewards for effective implementa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, too many senior 
Pentagon officials hold the view that 
program managers merely serve a 

liaison function and therefore have 
no need of years of training and expe- 
rience in industrial management and 
cost control. These Pentagon officials 
believe the program manager's job 
should be timited to promoting a pro- 
gram, preparing progress reports 
and performing technical liarson. 
Thus, they regard experience as a 
pilot, tank commander, ship captam, 
or engineer, along with a mere 14 ta 
20 weeks of classroom instruction, as 
sufficrent for the management of 


Beata Sepura 


large programs. But in reality, this is 
grossly inadequate for the rigorous 
oversight, negotiation with and con- 
tral over the farge industrial compa- 
nies that perform military develop- 
ment and production work. 

Despite the Government's urgent 
need for highly qualified acquisition 
managers, there are very few incen- 
tives for talented and experienced 
officers to remain in the military 
service beyond 20 to 25 years. In 
contrast, the military industry pro- 
vides its managers with attractive 
salaries and full careers. To address 
these incentives, Government acqui- 
sition careers must be designed to 
attract officers to remain in the mili- 
tary service five to ten years longer 
than at present. Offering incentives 
for longer, dedicated careers in ac- 
quisition would slow the “revolving 
door" between the military and its 
contractors. 

Perhaps the only effective way to 


enhance the military: acquisition ca- 


ers, a step taken with considerable 
success in France. The corps would 
need to include elite managers — 
military and civilian — dedicated to 
achieving the goals of the acquisition 
process. Advancement would be 
based strictly on management ability 
and performance. Only senior acqui- 
sition officers, with no interference 
from combat arms officers, would 
control assignments. 

Reluctance to establish more ap- 
propriate incentives have been a seri- 
ous deficiency in most programs to 
improve military procurement dur- 
ing the past three decades. Contrac- 
tors should be rewarded with higher 
profits for complying with schedules, 
satisfying promised performance 
standards and delivering goods and 
services at or below contracted cost. 
Conversely, penalties, in the form of 
reduced profits, should be imposed 
for late delivery, substandard work, 
and cost overruns. Thé source selec- 
tion process should insure that pros- 
pects for obtaining future contracts 
are closely linked to performance, 
rather than promise. 

IQUALLY fundamental changes 
should be made in the incen- 
tives applicable to Government 
Program managers..They should be 
rewarded for effective use of formal 


and informa! analysis and control . 


techniques; early identification of 


Problems. affecting cost, schedule, . 


and technical performance, and suc- 
cess in achieving program objectives 
sat controlling program costs. 


Contractor source selection process, 
which makes optimistically }ow-cost 
estimates a significant advantage in 
campeting for a contract, it is useless 
to discuss realistic contractor propos- 
als. And unless changes are made in 
the profit system that demands high- | 
er costs as a prerequiste for higher 
Vast it is futile to expect lower 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Sanford Weill is getting back in the 
brokerage business. The founder of 
the firm that became Shearson Leh- 
man Hutton worked out a $1.65 billion 
deal under which his Commercial 
Credit Group wil! merge with Pri- 
merica, the parent of Smith Bamey, 
Harris Upham. Primerica, the for- 
mer American Can Company, has 
been transformed into a financial ser- 
vices conglomerate by Gerald Tsai 
Jr, who made a fortune during the 
stock market's ‘‘go-go” years of the 
1960's. Mr. Weill began building his 
Wall Street firm in the 1960's and In 
198] sold Shearson to American Ex- 
press for 5] billion. In 1986 he bought 
into Commercial Credit, which pro- 
vides consumer loans. The new com- 
pany will be known as Primerica, and 
Mr. Weill will hold the top offices. The 
combination will bring together 1,800 
branch offices that could offer a wide 
array of consumer financial services. 


e 

Civilian unemployment edged up in 
August to ἃ 5.6 percent rate, com- 
pared with 5.4 percent in July. The 
unemployment 
rate for the popu- 
latioin including 
the military rose = Civillan 
to 5.5 percent for Jobless 
the month, from Rate 
5.4 percent in 


July. The Labor +5.6 
Department re- 

port said that the be ead 
number of people 


without jobs in 


* the civilian labor market rose by 


226,000, to 6,851,000, while the number 
of those employed rose 121,000, to 
115,180,000. A survey of payrolls also 
offered evidence of an easing in the 
boom-like conditions of late spring 
and early summer. The survey put 
the number of new jobs in August at 
219,000, a little below what many eco- 
nomic analysts had been expecting. 
That number in July had been 283,000. 
Other signs of a cooling in the econ- 
omy included a decline of eight-tenths 
of 1 percent in the index of leading 
indicators for July, the steepest drop 
in eight months. The index, an indica- 
tor of the economy's direction, had 
been up in June, by 1.4 percent. 
.-.New-home sales in July had their 
steepest drop in seven months, falling 
‘4.7 percent. The’ median..price of a 
‘new, home was up 5.6 percent, to 
$123,500 ... Factory orders fell 3.5 
percent in July, with most of the drop 
in the highly erratic military-goods 
sector... Construction spending fose 
by a relatively robust 1.2 percent in 
July, after slumping in June... 


Φ 

Stocks and bonds rallied sharply on 
the news that the jobless rate had 
risen in August. The sign of a cooling 
in the economy helped allay fears 
that too-robust growth would add to 
inflationary pressures and force the 
Federal Reserve to raise interest 
rates some more. After the report on 
Friday, bond prices leaped enough to 
drop the yield on the 30-year Trea- 
sury bond from 9.31 to 9.04 percent. 
That was the bond market's best day 
since the flight-to-quality rally after 
the stock market crash in October. 
On Friday, the stack market took off 
too, with the Dow Jones ‘industrial 
average soaring 52.28 points, to close 
at 2,054.59. Four previous days of 
seesaw action meant that Friday's 
jump gave the Dow a gain of 37.16 
points for the week. 


ἊΝ s 
Oklahoma got attention from the 


Federal regulators of savings and 
loan associations, The Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board put up $1.2 billion to 


‘ Sanford Weill 


complete a deal in which 14 of that 
state’s most troubled institutions will 
be reorganized into six large institu- 
tions, It was the fifth such big bailout 
in the last two weeks, with most of 
those deals being done in Texas. 


e ᾿ 
Gould will be bought by Nippon 


Mining in a $1.1 billion deal that is the 
fourth-largest Japanese acquisition 
of an American company. Gould, an 
old-line industrial company, had been 
trying to become a maker of comput- 
ers, semiconductors and military 
hardware, but recently has been sefl- 
ing many of its newer operations. 


e 
The contest for Irving Bank lost 
one of its players as Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana withdrew its bid. The 
Italian bank said it was unwilling to 
go along with a Federal Reserve rul- 
ing that would have forced its parent 
company to comply with American 
banking regulations. The Banca Com- 
merciale offer — $775 million for 51 
percent of Irving — had been worked 
out with Irving management as an 
alternative to a hostile offer of more 
than $1 billion from Bank of New 
York. Irving said it would seek an- 
other ally in the battle that began 

nearly a year ago. 


Φ 
A Federal judge allowed Eastern 
Airlines to proceed with plans to close 
its Kansas City, Mo., hub and sharply 
reduce service in the western United 
States. Those changes took effect 
Thursday. But Eastern was still stuck 
with his decision of the previous week 
forbidding the layoff of 4,000 workers. 
Eastern is appeating that decision. 
American Airlines filed suits to 
stop four ticket brokers from buying 
up and then reselling its frequent- 
flier mileage certificates. The prac- 
tice, which violates the rules of the 
incentive system, had openly flour- 
ished, with brokers placing newspa- 
per advertisements. American said 
that the sale of the certificates, which 
entitle the holder to free travel, was 
depriving it of millions of dollars. 


e 

Miscellanea. 1.B.M.'s advertising 
business will be split between two 
agencies: Wells, Rich, Greene and 
Lintas: USA. The account, estimated 
at more than $100 million a year, had 
been at Lord, Geller, Federico, Ein- 
stem and had accounted for more 
than half of that agency's business ... 
The Mortgage Bankers Association 
reported that 4.9 percent of mort- 
gages it surveyed in the second quar- 
ter were 30 days or more behind in 
payments. ; 


ee ne 
The New York Stock Exchange. : 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS Ξ 
WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 2, 1988 
(Consolidated) : oa 
Company - Sales [2πὶ Net Cty 


Gould... 15,177,300 . 22% + 7% 
Occi Pet ....... 12,202,100 267% +1 
PSEG ....... 10,164,500 22% ᾿΄᾿... 
Tex UW... 8,860,500 28% + % 
Exxon .——- 6,800,700 46%. + % 
+ 1% 
ΒΜ .---.-.-. 5,749,000 114+ 1% 
AT&T 5,460,000 .25. - 


MARKET DIARY ast _ Prev. 
Advances “eet 196 τ 773 
Declines an aenanie B48... . 1,004 | 
ὑποπαποδά............31 =. 386 
Tota 88088 ..----.-......2:155 2,173 
NewHighs 30s 25 
NewLows 46: 60 
nes 
VOLUME Lest: = 


Week ToDate 


(ΡΜ. New York Close} "ὦ 


τ Total Sales —..... 642,314,890 29,010,576,230 


less changes are made in the . Same Per. 1967 - 853,659,590 31,153,905, 168 


"WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 


᾿ Net 

High Low Last Change 
New York Stock Exchange 
Ἰρδυβὶ ..-.......ὄ 180.0 ἼΣΟΝ 1800 +3.02 
Transp... 1333 1294 1326 43.04 
Utila meneere 712 696 711 «109 
Fmance —— 131.6 128.4 131.4 +138 
Composite 149.8 1462 1496 42.42 


‘Dolndust 20548" 19684 20545 +37.16 
Porranap 8587 .829.4. 857.2 +18.22 
Te UIE 180.6 175.8 180.6 +296 
5Comb 2. 7698. 745.6 769.8 414.42 


᾿ . 
‘The American Stock Exchange 
——— --- ------ς- 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 2, 1988 
(Consolidated) 

. company Sales last NetChng 
DomeP —_..... 10,434,900 19-64 + 3-64 
Amdahl... 3,665,700 39 5% 
Ταχαῖν ......... 2,474,300 115 +% 
Unico. 907,500 δε - 
CamCr come 983,100 14% +2 
FIUIEL snr 808,900 δ15 ae 
WangB 797,300 9% + % 
KeyCa.w... 781,600 3 + 
Childs... 770,000 36% - ἡ 
NYTime ...... 716,500 25% +1% 
So πο τ ν 
MARKETDIARY Last Prev, 

Week Week 
Advances ----ς 46] 300 
Declined .-- 375 515 
ὑποιηαθα.-........ 205 220 
Total issues ΟἹ 041 1,035 
New Highs —eonen 18 16 
Ναουμ, οςς 48 av 
a ee 
VOLUME Last Your 
“14P.M. New York Clos) Week ToData 


Tote!Safes._.. 49,522,205 1,752,595,780 | 
. Same Per. 1987. 64,689,415 2.378,419,060 


® 
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By DAVID HOROVITZ/London 


ITS GREY body stretched out im- 
mobile on the sand, moving on} 
when a racking cough sent shudders 
along its flesh, the dying seal looked 
up at the uniformed man with the 
pistol. Calmly and carefully, the 
man squatted down by the animal, 
Placed the pistol against its head, 
ἊΣ ses the trigger. 

‘or Tony Eden, a chief inspect 
of the Royal Society for the Preven. 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, the un- 
Pleasant task of shooting seals has 
taken on a depressing monotony, 
Every day now, he tours along the 
sandy beaches of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, pausing only to put a humane 
end to the misery of another of the 
thousands of seals afflicted by a 
highly-contagious epedemic of dis- 
temper — a fatal disease that usually 
anes dogs. 

shootings, not suprisingly, 
have horrified holidaymakers rare 
area. So the RSPCA has put up 
posters: “Seals are dying of an un- 
treatable virus,” reads one. “They 
have to be humanely destroyed. The 
unenviable task falls to us. Please 
don’t condemn us. Support us." 
People are starting to get the mes- 
sage, phoning to report sightings of 


fetes, eraoriod Seals, eyes and 
mm coughing piteously. 
waiting for death, Tony Eden has 
been shooting about 20 a day recent- 
ly, and there's no prospect of im- 
Provement. “Killing a seal is a de- 
testable thing to have to do,” he 
says. “But when you hear that 
cough, you know that nothing can 
be done forit. You must put it out of 
Its Rul 5 

An emergency RSPCA treatment 
centre is being set up in Norfolk as a 
sanctuary for the less badly affected 
creatures. But the omens are not 
good. While the Dutch have ex- 
pressed optimism over the chances 
of saving sick seals, no animal has 
yet been found in Norfolk that the 
For tary could actually do anything 


More than 7,000 of the North 
Sea’s common seals have died in the 
epidemic — almost all of them in the 
montis since it has really taken hold 
— and it is now spreading to the 
95,000 British Ἐν seals. The 
RSPCA believes up to 80 per cent of 
the British seal population could be 
wiped out. 

_Dutch scientists onty pinpointed 
distemper as the fatal infection this 


_ The amiable boxer 


FROM THE LETTERS that have 
arrived, I have a feeling that boxers 
are becoming more popular as a 
family dog. If that is so, 1 am glad, as 
I know of no dog more suited to this 
role than the amiable boxer. Yes, I 
did say amiable, since a good part of 
the boxer's reputation for vicious- 
ness is simply due to the fact that 
they look so pugnacious. 

Actually the boxer is a big, stur- 
dy. affectionate animal with a much 
more stable personality than most 
breeds. Because of their size and 
general stability, they can usually be 
trusted elie small children, and 
even when engaged in ro haa 
with older children the Rakesh aed 
ally safe. They are self-confident, 
are not frightened by the 
children's sometimes mis- 
guided overtures and are 


incredibly patient. AND : As I mentioned, boxers 

Since they are short- FEATHERS ᾿ were originally bred to 
haired, boxers require far fight other dogs, and they 
less grooming than heavy- DyoraBen-Shaul carry a powerful gene dic- 


coated dogs, and there's 
no problem of the shed- 
ding that turns dog keeping into a 
nightmare at certain seasons. They 
do best in cooler areas in the sum- 
mertime, since their dish-faced 


structure means that the nasal pas- _ 


sages are short and there’s not a 
very long passage to moisten and 
cool the air, which makes them 
prone to respiratory difficulty in 
some areas. 

They thrive in the hilly areas if 
they have a cool, shady place during 
the heat of the day. Of course, thei 
preferred spot is in the house in 
front of the fan or the air 
conditioner. 

When you get your boxer puppy, 
it will most likely already bave bad 
its tail bobbed. since this is usually 


ACROSS 
7& 31 Ardent follower hoping for 
resign (9.6) 


81's not quite goodbye for a 
fanmnus lawgiver (5) 


10 Goose not cnsily shaken off (8) 
ΤΙ προ τ 

12 Volume fabject ἐσ primarily GD 
13 Condemn in xo many word (8) 


15 Singular δ with a pretty female 
is ungent rly (7) ᾿ 


17 Hecter on the way back brings 
tableware ΟΜ 


FUR, FINS 


done in the first 48 hours of life. If 


you do not intend to show your dog, 
there is no reason to have its ears 
clipped to make them stand. This 
mutilation is ἃ part of an old and 
somewhat anachronistic habit and 
there’s no sense in it now. 
Originally, it was intended to 


eliminate drooping ears that might |. 


get torn in a fight, for boxers were 
Originally bred to fight with other 
dogs. It also makes them fook more 
victous. ᾿ 

Some countries, including En- 


gland and Holland, have outlawed |’ 


the cropping of tails and ears, but 
here we are stil! under the German 


influence, so we go on doing it to | .~ 


several breeds. If you don't want the 


ears cropped, take the |. 


at seven weeks and 


tating this bebaviour. 


As with all dogs, but even more 
so, watch its diet so that it doesn’t 
get overweight and make sure it gets 
all its vaccinations — and then enjoy: 
one of the finest companion dogs 
you could ever find. ᾿ 


CROSSWORD ; τ 


20 Vegetable ruined by senraha { © Mad on biscuite?(®) 


unenrth (a) 
22 Sent one out of enpital (4) 
25 Post foran ex-skater? (6) 


26 πε quite nt home at the creare 
τ (5.2) - 


27 Plate of fish (5) 


28 ft has aclear ring of intention in 
writing (9) > 
DOWN ᾿ 
1& 14 Lilegiving renuneintion 
Ga) 
2Carried round a Pacific island 
(6) 


. 6 Kangaroos nre such rarents (8) 


"Impede, 22 Oneet.24 Army 


developin; 
one soon, and still less chance of 
successfully inoculating healthy 
creatures. For those infected, it is 


and a dog carrying 
causes high fever, loss of appetite, 
and dehydration; later it attacks the 
nervous system. 

devastating speed. Says the 
RSPCA's Mike Goodenough, “In 


32 years I've never seen a disease 
work so fast. I picked up three seals 
which had high temperatures, were 
shivering and coughing up blood. 
Within 40 minutes they were all in a 
coma.” 


ANNOUNCING HIS findings at a 
press conference in Holland, Oster- 
haus was at pains to emphasize that 
environmental poHution may have 
made the seals more vulnerable to 
the disease, by damaging their im- 
omne Ἡ 


ppalling polli- 


em Europe's dumping ground for a 


ἢ in, i = idly becom- 

known as Εἰ bates a8 ἃ 
al, sheath country where 
sewege ge at sea, 
where the import or έλμό αν 


waste in 1987 was seven times that in 
1986, where, according to Green- 


with 62 com- 
panies doing business in the field , 
Importing poly-chlorinated biphen- 
yls, pesticides, solvents and all man- 
ner of other substances likely to seri- 
ously endanger life, from Holland, 


Satisfy primnte with vegetable _ 
. intake (7) ᾿ 


6 Mensures that put Cowes right 
out of action (5.4) 


9 Eschew being a recond Attila 
(4) . 


1453 001 


16 Δι adherent lacking in disci- 
pline (8) 


18 Joyfal note about being at reat 
(8) 


19Sheriff on sticky ground with a 
inner (7) 


21 Growth of one Latin law (4) 


28 In war they're not on our side (6) 


24 Same agnin for one non-drinker 
in the party (5) 


i 


9 Telling, 19 Consume, 11 Ring. 12 
Dew. 14 Urge, 35 Rapt. 18 Dud. 51 
Thor, 23 Roalrum, 25 Austria. 26 
Lenve, 27 Natty, 28 Rreeze. DOWN: 1 
Wretch, 2 Trainer, 5 Executed, 4 Batt, 
5 Kliol. 6 Engage. 7 Steed, 13 Wrestler. 
18 Partake, 17 Strain, 19 Dream. 20 


A rescue worker wearing protective clothing disposes of a dead seal. 


Ireland, Belgium and anywhere else 
attracted by some of the lowest dis- 
posal rates in Europe. 


The toxic waste is incinerated, good ship 


chemically treated, encased in con- 
crete and dumped down old quar- 
ries, or sometimes, it is feared, sim- 
ply shoved into holes in the ground 
by unscrupulous contractors hoping 
no one is watching. Some known 
dumiping sites are so close to the sea 
that the chemicals must eventually 
leak out. The environment can only 
tremble and wait for the worst. 
According to Greenpeace’s Bev- 
erley Thorpe, Britain is regarded as 
a Third World country in the toxic 
waste trade, there being less regula- 
tion here than anywhere else in Eu- 
rope. “Standards vary from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous,” she says. 
Record-keeping 
sig ments are frequently misla- 


died; Britain's dumping policy has 
branded either 


torial, “We are known as the dirty 
man of Europe because the world 
knows that it can dump just about 
anything on us and we'll get rid of it, 
as often as not without knowing pre- 
cisely what it is, let alone what it 
might be doing to our environment, 
us or our children.” 


IN VIEW of this unenviable reputa- 


is shambolic, con- ' 


ae, 


tion, it came as no great surprise 
here last week to learn that the cap- 
tain of that disaster-in-waiting, the 
ip Karin B, was heading for 
Britain with his 2,100 ton cargo of 
toxic waste -- ἃ cargo which, accord- 
ing to Friends of the Earth, included 
250 tons of cancer-causing polychlo- 
rinated biphenyls. 

Turned away from ports in Italy, 
Spain, West Germany and Wales, it 
anchored 25 kilometres off the coast 
of Plymouth, endured a night of 
force nine gales, before being given 
the thumbs down by the Depart- 
ment of the Environment. The car- 
go, which started life in Italy, was 
illegally dumped in Nigeria, and has 
since spent 30 days on board the 
Karin B. Aggrieved British toxic 
mee Riera aay aol the 

ip’s departure, that its could 
have been dealt with perfectly safely 
here. Unfortunately, though, no 
one was quite sure of exactly what it 
sent the genial Captain Richard 
Hinterleiner packing, albeit with 
the assurance that British compa- 
nies would be happy to deal with 
some of his load, once it bad been 
properly packaged and analyzed. 
Now finally the Italians have been 
made to take the harmful cargo back 
again to their own shores. 


IT HAS BEEN argued by a minor- 
ity here that Britain should be com- 


THE NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 
INSTITUTE 


Notice to Women 
Born Before December 31, 1920, 
Who Gave Birth in Germany 
In July 1987 the law became valid in Germany concerning monthly 
. Payments to mothers, of German language and culture, born before 1921, 
who were among the victims of Nazi persecution and gave birth in 
Germany, or the deportation areas in Eastern Europe. 
The above payment will not be paid to recipients of any other German 


pension. 


mended for its waste disposal exper- 
tise, that the rules governing the 
industry are quite adequate, and 
that UK companies should be 
praised for their readiness to clean 
up the world’s discharges. But most 
experts agree that the long-distance 
transport of deadly wastes to Brit- 
ain, for commercial rather than safe- 
ty reasons, can only be a bad thing. 
unnecessarily exacerbating the risks 
of leakage and pollution. 

Even if Dr. erhaus has now 
ruled out water pollution as the 
cause of the present seal epidemic. it 
is widely recognized that Britain's 
continued outpouring of millions of 
tons of sewage into the North Sea, 
Leinalr if with the bape ongl other 

compounds swilling around 
per, can only spread disease in the 
ture. 


ΣΙΝ newspapers pare car- 
i story of a yo! appar- 
ently saved from ceonuhig by a seal, 
which was said to have nosed his 
little plastic boat out of a freak cur- 
rent and back towards a Lincoln- 
shire beach. A relieved Wayne Nor- 
gate, back on dry land, said shakily 
that he wouldn’t be going out to sea 
again for.a while. “My seal might 
not be there.” 

Indeed, many of the seals will 
soon be gone. And what prospect is 
there for the porpoises and dol- 
phins, now reported to be succumb- 
ing to the same sickness off the west- 
ern coast of Wales? 


® Mothers bom in or before 1906 are eligible to a monthly payment, 
commencing from October 1, 1987. : 
® Mothers born between 1907 - 1911 are eligible for payments from 


October 1, 1988. 


Φ Those born 1912 - 1916 will be eligible for payments from October 1, 


1989. 


Φ Those born 1917 - 1920 will be eligible for payments from October 1, 


1990. 


Monthly payments are approximately 28 Deutschmarks for each child. 
Application forms and explanatory leaflets in German are available at 
branches of The National Insurance Institute. Applications should’ be 
handed in close to the date of eligibility. 


Liaison Bureau for International Conventions 


Enjoying 
old age 


IT ISN'T EVERY day that one 
is invited to a 103rd_ birthday 
party. So when my friend Esty 
Haviv asked me to come along 
to one, I-agreed. Because ἰ 5 
also not often that one can 
count on feeling positively pre- 
adolescent — relative. that is, to 
other guests. 


Esty is the manager of the 
Siegfried Moses Parents’ Home 
of the Association of Immi- 
grants from Central Europe, in 
Jerusalem's Baka neighbour- 
hood. Senior Yekkeland, in 
other words. Before we get to 
the party, I must make it clear 
that it took place in the geriat- 
tic ward, downstairs. Upstairs 
is the completely separate “in- 
dependents” wing where the 
elderly residents live the nor- 
mal lives of the retired, in a 
protected atmosphere. 

Asat any such place, and for 
obvious psychological reasons, 
there is no contact to speak of 
between the two sections. 
Cheerful (really) statistic: na- 
tionally, and indeed interna- 
tionally, only about 10 per cent 
of the aged population reach a 
point where they require gen- 
atric care. 

The centre of attention, Mr. 
R., was what must be called the 
Geburtstagskind, or Birthday 
Child. A slim, sprightly-look- 
ing. smiling 103, he walks with 
little problem, unlike the oth- 


CUTTING 


EDGE 


ers. But because he has fost 
both sight and hearing, he can- 
not move about unaided. Yet 
be never misses a chance to 
compliment Esty on ber pretty 
dress, possibly because the 
sense of smell remains: and 
eau-de-cologne signals pretty 


It's impossible not to ask: 
What is the secret of such lon- 
gevity? L asked Mr. R.’s daugh- 
ter, who came with her daugh- 
ter and grandchildren (the 
name Beit Avot — Parents’ 
Home - is obviously only about 
one-third of the story). She an- 
swered as though she'd fielded 
the question often: “He always 
did a tremendous amount of 
walking.” Great answer, [ 
thought. Pre-jogging, pre-mar- 
athon, old fashioned walking. 

“But of course one has to 
take into account heredity. His 
father lived to be 99." She add- 
ed with a smile, “But his father 
wasn't such a great walker.” | 

A great-grandchild blew out 
the candles -- not 103, which 
would have been an incendiary 
threat, but an arbitrary 14, by 
my count. 

Most of the 20 or so residents 
at the party were in their 90s -- 
one was 100. Nearly all were 
withdrawn, to a greater or less- 
er degree, into their private 
worlds, whose scenery we can- 
not possibly imagine. Some si- 
lently, some 'γ. 

“Their good luck is that they 
are here," said one of the visi- 
tors. This particular home is far 
from luxurious by current stan- 
dards; but what the manage- 
ment provides is, I think .. be- 
yond price. Volunteers come to 
help. I met a new-immigrant 
American woman, and two for- 
mer staff directors. Batya and 
Anni, who continue to contrib- 
ute their love and experience. I 
can hardly list them all, but 
Hilde Phillips, a lively woman 
in her 80s who's now on holiday 
in Europe, comes regularly to 
volunteer her assistance. 

Financial aid sometimes 
comes in the form of gifts from 
families, in appreciation for 
what is done for their parents. 
which may include the most 
luxurious service of all in to- 
day's world: respecting the 
wish of a terminally-ill resident 
to die not in a hospital, but in 
the home. 


T HOPE ΓΜ NOT doing a dis- 
service to the institution by 
these comments, because the 
last thing it needs is publicity. 
The waiting list is long, and 
competition for admission as 
intense as for - well. as for an 
army elite unit. Except that the 
“point system” works in the 
opposite direction, in favour of 
those most needing a protec- 
tive environment. 

Time, surely, for a little hu- 
mour; there's black humour 
and there’s gallows humour — 
and we may be in for increasing 
geriatric humour. 

“Is Kurt still alive?" Mr. R. 
asked a visitor at the party. 

“I'm Kurt.’ came the 
answer. 

“Ah, how nice you're still 
ative!" 

And there was this conversa- 
tion with a young employee 
who helps with the patients: “I 
don"t want to get to be 103.” he 
said to me. “I don't even want 
to get to be 50." How old was 
he, J asked? “34.” Pause, “But 
then, when I was 15, 1 didn't 
want {© get to 30...” 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Joseph Hoffman 


Monday, Septemb 
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dealing with Shylock’s 


: uistianity 
wine Brothers (written by Moshe Coren, directed 


5. a 
WHAT DO a city wall. a courtyard, a garden, a waterme ἢ Z deals with two siblings and the vast 
sand, a street and a boat have in common? if you pa PA nace oo τὶ them. One stays at home, repeated- 
that they are all unlikely sites for theatrical ᾿ : ly reading a 10-year-old per, while the other is 
then you have the right attitude for the Sth Annual Acre : : ἀνε in the workaday world. ch tries to convince the 
Fringe Festival to take place Hol Hamo'ed Succot ; j other of the rightness of his position. The play will be 
(September 26-29). presented in both Hebrew and Arabic. 


shows, and street theatre. 

“Although no specific theme was chosen ahead of 
time.” says artistic director Eran Beniel, “it has 
emerged that the 12 plays in competition will be notable 
for their lack of political involvement. Instead, the 
emphasis will be on the individual's private life, his 
dreams, desires, pains, and disappointments. Even in all 
of the present-day commotion, it is permissible to ‘be 
selfish’ and to concentrate on one’s inner feelings. 

“Since we are aware of the touchy political situation 
preceeding the elections, we want to let our audience 
know from the outset that the festival has no axe to 
grind. To stress this point. every motorist on entering 
the city will be given a rose and a message about 
tolerance from the public-service group Am Yafeh, Am 
Ehad.” 

To qualify for the competitive part of the festival, a 
play must be a completely home-grown product-— that is, 
recently written _by an Israeli playwright, performed 
publicly for the first time at the festival, and staffed by 
local directors and actors. 


THE PLAYS run the gamut from tragedy to comedy to 
fantasy. There are examples of traditional theatre, poet- 
ic elegies, plays within plays and happenings. The fol- 
lowing is a sample of some of the offerings to premiere 
at the festival: i 


1 Would've Preferred to Siay Alive (written and direct- 
ed by Aharon Herzog), whose plot revolves around the 
fantasies of a soldier placed opposite an enemy en- 
trenchment and waiting for the hostilities to begin. 

Before (written by Yisrael Eliraz, directed by David 
Zinder) is ἃ story about a couple whose relationship 
deteriorates due to the man’s total absorption in the 
past. Preoccupied with how his decisions have brought 
him to his present predicament, he watches his female 
companion slowly lose patience with him. 

Carnival in Venice (written by Moshe Shamir, direct- 
ed by Rina Baruch) shows us Shylock five years after his 
trial, It begins where The Merchant of Venice ends, 


THE WUPTERTAL Dance Theatre 
will be using lawn-grass from Kib- 
but, Givat Brenner on the stage of 
Tel Aviv’s Mann Auditorium when it 


music-lovers during ἃ 10-day Euro- 
pean tour this week. 

The concerts, honouring Israel's 
40th anniversary, will be held in Zu- 
rich, The Hague, Brussels, 


Mixed 


tour 


GIL SHARON is the concertmaster 
of Holland’s Limburg Symphony 
Orchestra, Ron Ephrat heads the 
viola section of Rotterdam Philhar- 
monic, Hein Meens is a Dutch ten- 
or. Cellist Raphael Sommer’s home 

is London. while Genevieve 
Teulieres is the oriecinle cellist of 


οἱ El 
ferz, violinist Vera Vaidman, cellist 
Ifat Weltman, violist Gad Lewerf- 
toof. harpist Ruth Ma‘ayani and 
percussion player Gene Cipriani all 
live and work in Israel. They -- and 
more than 20 other performers -- got 
together this summer at Kibbutz 
Kfar Blum to make music during the 
much-acclaimed Upper Galilee 
Chamber Music Days. Now, they 
are to try to relive this singular expe- 
Fience and attract 2 nev circle of 


burg and Toulouse. The project is 
sponsored by Kol Israel's music de- 
partment, the Ministry of Education 
and Culture and the Foreign 
Ministry. 

“We tried to compile as varied 
and representative programmes as 
possible which, for budgetary rea- 


Days and initiator of the «: 
Kfar Blum, the peformers receive 
no fee, but travel expenses are 
covered, 

The Lara a 
raeli compositions: ‘‘Ha'aggada™ for 
viola and p percussion by Oedoen 
Partos, Artur Gelbrun's piano trio 
and Ami Ma’‘ayani’s quartet for 
harp, violin, viola and cello. This 
will be the first foreign performance 
of the Kfar Blum-created 
compositions. i Karev 


ὃ ΄΄. 
‘I πουϊά᾽νε preferred to stay alive,” one of the show at the Acre Fringe Festival. 


TSU? HARK is a highly succesful 
filmmaker in Hongkong, as both 
producer and director, and Peking 
Opera Blues is one do his most easi- 
ly likeable movies. Don’t take it too 
seriously, do not try to apply any 
highbrow artistic standards to it, for- 
get about the plot making any sense 
and you're bound to enjoy the fun. 
The action takes place in Peking, 
at the turn of the century, butit is no 
spin-off of the Last Emperor syn- 
drome, having been made a year 
before it, in a totally different frame 
of mind. Shot entirely, including 
Street scenes, on a studio soundstage 
with a tongue-in-cheek attitude, it 
has no other aspiration but to send- 
up historical pageants, militant rev- 
olutionary . kung-fu ex- 
tra and Chinese theatrical 
traditions alt at the same time. 
Three young and boisterous la- 
dies are involved, each representing 
a different facet of Chinese woman- 
coe aie ara 
10 joins the rev- 
ration and has to steal a secret doc- 
ument from her father’s safe. 
Sheung bg 5 an errs i 
Id-digger deploying the classic 
feohnigas of the genre, Pak Neil is 


China 
girls 


Review / Dan Fainaru 


the stagestruck maiden who'll do 
anything for a shot at real acting, in 


a society that fancies only the male 


Somehow, this unlikely trio tends 
to meet quite often for reasons that 
aren’t always clear, but the revolu- 
tion, the secret document, stolen di- 
amonds and the crisis of the Pe! 


slapstick ing it all with nu- 
merous skimmishes, fights and bat- 
des in the best kung-fu fashion, 
complete with all the camera gim- 


micks required to have the audience 
believe his cast bas been freed from 
the laws of gravity. 
Luckily, the script-is packed to 
capacity with swift surprises, stacca- 
to cutting leaves you panting for 
breath, and the illusory capacities of 
the camera are exploited to best ad- 
vantage. Which means you'll be so 
busy following the hectic activity, 
won't even mind it is so silly. 
Hark’s three female stars, all of 
them top-rated in Hongkong, pre- 
sent a fascinating variation of lively 
Oriental beauties, from the roman- 
tic heroics of Lin Ching Hsia sport- 
i ircut as the gen- 


of appear- 

ances, since they don’t really have 
be much to ae ming iy 8 
t's not an important any 
means, but if taken in the right spir- 
it, it can be a very enjoyable one, 
which sometimes is even more im- 


. | $1.7m. for the second 


17.00 Al ar 
18.00 or ewe 
19.00 Magnum Pl, 
μα γῆς Lesgue Saseball 


6.07 Moming Melodies 7.09 Zelenka: 
Symphony in A minor for Eight Solo Instru- 
ments (Gor Chamber); Moran: Violin 


No. 
son); Dvorak: Sextet 
ISRAEL TV , Schuster, Gahl); Pa 
Fantasia on Polish Themes for Piano and 
47.30 Muppet-Babies 12.05 Running {Biumenthal, Bmo/Waldhans); 
Scared (part 5) Chabrier: Féte Polonaise (Luxembourg/ 


Cao) 9.00 Mendelssohn: “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” (Montreal/Dutoit): 
inms: in A minor for Violin, 


ms: 
Collo and Orchestra (Peri 


ARABIC LANGUAGE PROGRAMMES 
18.30 News roundup 18.32 Sports Maga- ma 
man, 


zine 19.20 News 


vich, ; Schubert: 
HEBREW resume at Octet in F (Chember Ensemble of St. Mar- 
20.00 News roundu tin): Webvor-Lisct: Polonaisa Brilieme for Pi- 


iP 
20.02 “Tha Women and the Dog" — hu- 
29:30 From the Movies ~ Cinema Mage- 


1230 Torights Propenmer 16.28 

‘onight’s rammes 7 

derella 16.80 Rodos 49.35 Fetus Sins 

20.00 Doctors Down Under {Part 3) 20.33 

Classical Music 21.11 Pop 2 21.30 “Clas. 
Dangerous” (Part 3} 


The Worid's 
available 12.00 
mance 19.00 Among Frienda 22.06 Musi- 
cat 20.20 From che Worid’s Con 
cart Halls -- Gritten: War Recviom: 
: Octet for Winds; Haven: "The 
Creation” {erranged for winds); Beeths- 


sics Dark and 
JORDAN TV (unciticial) 
18.30 Cartoons ' 


Η τ Fraggle Rock 
1 
18.30 Afternoon Movie:“Shonendosh” 


Every Man Han 5 Star — with the =strsteger 
stars: James S’rv τ ac Doun wi” ow me 


+ Age 20.00 News 


Navy unment Troupe 17.05 Magic 
Moments 17.65 Book Review 18.06 
Weekly i αἱ Today 


ion 
— Radio Newsree!l 1: 


TV Newsreal 22.05 Jazz and More 
Quizzes OT.00 Ni 

6.05 Hebrew Open Your Eyes 
= 50 in 07 "707" 8.00 
Good Maming israel 9.05 in the Morning — 
with Eli Israeli 10.05 and 


Hebrew Songs 

Iscael 48.05 The No: 
419.08 Hebrew Songs 20-08 Songs by All 
is 20. s ir 

Mohar 21,06 Mabet TV Newsreel 27.20 


jirds 


Unquiet Night 22.63 Popular 
This Was Th 


Day 00.08 Night 


rthern Border Folica (πὶ 


to America SAVION 


iL ΑἹ 
BEIT LIESSIN 11:15 Monty Python—Holly- 
reaver aera 


HAIFA 
ATZMON 4 4:30, 7, 9:15 Crocodile Dundee 


Il ATZMON 2 5:20, 8:30 The Unbearable 
ightness of Bei 


, 7, 


Being ATZMON 3 4:30, 


B28 δὲ 
SEES ΗΕ EEN BOT ἘΠ ΜΙΗΠΙΠΗΒΉΠΙΒΙΗΠΗ ΠΗ ΠΗ 
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ΕΣ 
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ARMON HAMEHUDASH 7:15, 
bette’s Feast MIGDAL 7:15, 9:40 
SAVOY 5, 7:15, 9:30 Coming to 

BAT Y. 


AM 
ATZMAUT 5, 7:15, 9:30 Coming to 
vice u 


GIVATAYIM, τ 


HADAR 5, 7:15, 9:30 Coming to America 


κν, 
GG. HECHAL ir 
τὸ America G.G. HEGHAL 2 5, 7:15, 9:30 
Miami Beach (Police Academy V) G.G. HE- 
CHAL 3 4:15, 7:15, 9:45 Slamdance . 


PETAH TIKVA 
4 4:15, 7715, 8:45 Coming 


HADERA 

ΒΑΏΕΒΑ 7:15, 9:30. Moonstruck * 
RAMAT HASHARON ᾿ 
KOCHAY 7:15, 9:35 Throw Momma from 
the Train ἢ : 


HERZLIVA 
CLUB 7, 9:45 


DAN ACCADIA CINEMA 
Crocodile Dundes 1 DANIEL HOTEL (The 
umn} 7:15, 9:30 Houses of Games 


wi 5, 
FERET 7:15, 5:30 Broadcast News 


KIRYAT ONO ΄. 
COMMUNITY CENTRE 7, 9:15¢4:30 
Swiss Family Robingon ee ἢ 


6.6. RON 15, 7:15, 9:45 Coming to Amerl- 
ca @.G. RON 2 5, 7:15, 9:30 The 
Beanfeld War G.G. RON 3 5:45, 9:15 
Unbearable Lightness of Being” | . 


AFULA 
MOFTERON 9:30 Le Grand Chemin 


BEERSHEBA_ ; 
CHEN 5, 7:15, $:30 The Milagro Baenfiel 
War ad 


id of you, Virginia (written and directed by 
Naya fey tan off-beat account of two actors.re- 


miror: 
relationship of George and Martha 
of Virginia Woolf -- never gets 


Woman (written by Haim Marin, directed by es 
oe kd follows the strange relationship that de- i 
velops as two people who knew each other years ago 
. meet unexpectedly at ἃ Purim party. ἶ 
The Good Jew (written and directed by Eli Dor- 
Cohen) recounts the banging of two British sergeants by 
the Ingun (Evel) underground in retaliation for the 
execution of Dov Gruner, and the soul-searching caused 
by the discovery that one of the soldiers was 8 Jew, 


(ON to the 12 plays entered in the ‘-. 
ΙΝ ΑΘΌΤΙ to be erosion under the rubric “Special to. 
the Festival.” These include well-known plays and inusi- ὁ 
cals translated from other languages — such as William « 
Butler Yeats’s The Cat and the Moon; Samuel Reckert's rs 
Endgame; and, more contemporary, Steven Sondheim's ᾿ 
7 Side. ν 
ae non-Israeli performers are three street-the- - 
atre groups, from land, France and Italy. According ἡ 
to Beniel, the English entry. known as The Theatre of 
Public Works, specializes in street theatre and work- 
shops in divided societies. They have had great success, 
* he claims, in relieving tensions between the French and 
the Flemish in Belgium, the British and the Asians in 
London's East End, and the Protestants and Catholics in 
land. 
Nee aT also be 12 shows “suitable for the entire 


family,” including puppetry. mime and circus acts. - 


FRINGE MISCELLANY: O ἌΘΕ Mayer = De Castro 
promises new roads and i ts to accommodate 
the crowd 0 The αν Προ is NIS 512,000 com- 
pared to NIS 360,000 from !ast γε, All plays have 
been submitted to and approved by the censor. O The 
price of admission is NIS 25 on the day of the perfor- 
mance or NIS 20 advance sale, while tickets for the 
children’s performances will cost NIS 10. 


4. 


φ' 


{Shuroei Yaari? 


Into the black 


HOLLYWOOD / Tom Tugend . 


According to the Hollywood Re- 
porter, the filmmakers are inter- 
viewing survivors of the revolt in 
Israel, Australia, Brazil and New 
York. 

The film 
countries. 
IT TOOK Reizl Bozyk a while to. 
make her screen debut, but the 74- 
year-old veteran of the Yiddish stage 
is now getting rave reviews as Amy: 
Irving’s bobbe in Crossing Delan- 
cey, Starting ber theatrical career at 
age four in her native Poland, she- 


will be shot in seven 


so 


» Σ later married actor Max k, who 
Golan sees happier days ahead. also directed viedln ean 

πος : The fled Poland m: 
MENAHEM GOLAN and Yoram 1939 and wound up in New York by: 
Globus’ have had little to cheer way of : 


about the last few years as their 
‘Cannon Group piled debt on top of 
debi, but happier days may be here 


Cannon, which ended 1987 with a 


$98.3m. loss, posted a net profit of 
quarter of this 
year, on top of a positive first quar- 
ter. The better showing was boosted 
by the sale of cinema properties and 
income redeemed on a promissory 
note from Cannon's new parent 
company, Renta Corp. . 

Cannon’s net worth now stands at 
$38.7m., compared to a negative 
$22.5m. in Jamuary 1988. 


“REVOLT IN SOBIBOR” is the 
title of the first Russian-Dutch co- 
production, with filmmaker Lily van 
den Bergh of Holland joining Soviet 
director Pavel Kogan. 

The film will document the des- 
perate uprising of October 14, 1943 
at the German death camp by Jews 
and East prisoners of 
war, led by Soviet Jewish army cap- 
tain: Alexander Pechersky. 


found the role very easy because, ΄ 
“you see, I was playing a part which - 
is I.” The entertainment daily, Vari- 
ety, agrees, noting that Bozyk “as a " 
li grandmother is wonder- 


ROBERT REDFORD is hardly 
flattered by constant comments 
about the resemblance between him 


8:30 Ba. | 
πθα 


EL 1948 


15 recoliections by arngi 


f photographs taken during the years 1948 to 1951 when 
Amold Behr was in Israel and travelled extensively. 

but they capture tog, the enthuslasm and determination to bulld a 
Some of the groups of photographs are: The artival of mm! lite 
“In the Kiba chitin ~at school and at play fe in unifons eo.” 
δ photographs author's extended 

forcefully how differentitalwas lust yearsogn 

120 pages, softcover, approximately 200 monochrome photographs. 
’ Published by Gordon Fraser. 


.NIS 28.00 inc. VAT Availabe in bookshops throughout the courtsy — 


Tor. Books, The Jerusalem Post, POB ΒΙ, Seer 


Please send me Israel 1948. 1 
The Jorusalom Post.” enclose a cheque for NIS 39.00 payable to 


[ 


| 


ODOC ΠΕ ΕΒΗΠΗΠΠΗΝΗΜΗΙΜΜΙΗΙ ΠΗΊΗΒΗ 


UAE AAS ΗΕ 


ΠΙΠΗΜΠΗΗΒΗΠΗΝΠΗΜΙΠΙΠΕΗΠΗΙΗΗΤΗΠΗΗΙΗΜΙΙΗΠΗΒΙΒΈΉΜΗ 


a3 


δὶ 


e 


_ pendent states in 1986 - the Repub- 


Ἢ are entirely dependent on 


the economy and Jess cause to 


Alan Greenspan, chai 
with both words and motion] his jetta tat 
were building. Moves by the Fed to Testrain those 


credit conditions have i 
he Produced a steady incre: 


res 
pressures by tightening 
‘ase in short-term interest 


In the view of many analysts, the new emplo i 
possibility that the central bank won't feei Brripe μονα ταν τα cant bo 
further at least through the November elections. 2 
__ The latest evidence “suggests the current structure of short-term rates 
is too high.” says Tom Carpenter, chief economist at ASB Capital 
Management in Washington. “A couple more months of moderate 
aoe τὰ tens cause short rates to go down." 

st eshbach, an analyst at Prudential-Bache Securities, argues 
that September should cool off the bond market's Githened mee 
_ “Lbelieve that before the year is out we'll see a very sharp bond rally as 
it becomes evident that the fear of inflation has been blown out of all 
proportion,” he said in a commentary published before Friday's report. 


Thanks to the rally on Friday, the Dow Jones Average of 30 i i 
finished the past week with thet gain of 37.16 poly a ee 
New York Stock Exchange Composite Index rose 2.42 to 149.66; the 
Nasdaq Composite Index for the over-the-counter market gained 2.08 to 
tee ene the Jeera ie Exchange Market Value index was up 

-75 αἱ -62. Volume on the Big Board averaged 128.48 milli 
a day, up from 117.29m.the week before. is ἡ νεὸς 

“The rise in interest rates here and overseas should eventually begin to 
cool demand,” says David Resler, chief economist at Nomura Securities 
International in New York. “So far, available data'suggest that the late 
second-quarter surge in demand may have subsided a bit.” 

Resler also notes that while U.S. and European policymakers have 
en moving to head off inflation, those in Japan haven't felt the need to 

IO so. 

“Even though the Japanese economy is growing rapidly, the Bank of 
Japan has given no hint that it intends to raise its discount rate.” 

The 0.5% increase reported for the Japanese Consumer Price Index 
over the past year, Resler added. “serves as a reminder that there is 
nothing inherently inflationary about strong growth.” 


Dollar is still vulnerable 


The dollar fell against other major about the strength of the U.S. econ- 
currencies. following the release of omy 1s released. Last week's Cur- 
U.S. employment data for August. rency Markets column forecast that 
The unemployment rate rose to such a correction would begin to- 
5.6% from 5.4%, while jobs were wards the end of last week. That 
created than expected, This indicat- analysis should prove to be correct — 
ed moderating U.S. economic albeit belatedly — over the coming 

k 


growth, which diminishes the pros- week. 

pects of higher.U,S. interest.rates. | The dollar will weaken further, 
For the week, the dollar closed perhaps to the levels of 1.80-1.82 

1.6% higher against the yen but lit- marks. The main indicator of the 

tle changed against the Deutsch- market's sentiment will be develop- 

dd” ments following the long Labour 


mark and ‘sterling. This sudden 


weakness ΟἹ tne yen Started ‘l'uesday 
due to a combination of factors. The 

Day holiday in the U.S. Many times 
in the past, long weekends have 


absence of the Bank of Japan from 
been a turning point for trends. If 


the dallar-selling operations of oth- 
the dollar opens lower on Tuesday 


er central banks and the fact that 
Japan has not matched recent inter- 

and dollar-selling continues during 
the U.S. trading session, this trend 


est rates increases made the yen vul- 
will continue for a while. However, 


nerable to any sell-off. Yen ex- 

change rates steadied on Thursday 
the current move is only a correction 
in a long-term uptrend for the 


while a sterling sell-off took place, 
dollar. 


driving the currency as low as 1.6635 
against the dollar. 

The column appears courtesy of 
Boaz Barak Advisory Service. 


The central mark/dollar rate was 
steady until Friday when the long 
prevailing expectation of higher 
U.S. interest rates suffered a blow. 

Recent developments suggest that 
the dollar is still vulnerable to sharp 
corrections as more information 


Pacific paradise marred 
by addiction to U.S. aid 


By GRAHAM EARNSHAW 
MAJURO, Micronesia — If paradise 
means tiny palm-fringed desert is- 
lands set in a turquoise coral sea, 
then Micronesia in the northem Pa- 
cific might be it. That is, if you 
ignore the 50% unemployment, one 
of the highest birthrates in the 
world, mainutrition and a hopeless 
addiction to free U.S. money. Ὁ 

Tony Debrum, former foreign 
minister of the Marshall Islands. de- 
scribes the island states as having 
been illegitimately pepe ay 
accuses Washington of having sore: 
neglected their’ economic develop- MICRONESIA 
ment, “The U.S. succeeded in Η ᾿ 
planting some seeds of democratic 
thought and political development, 
that was the single positive element 
Jof the U.S. administration}. De- 
brum suid. “The economy § 10 
real attempt 41 self-sufficiency was 
made.” Ἵ 

Inthe meantime. these dots in the 
ocean are puttering along, trying to 
deal with the falJ-out {some of it 
Nuclear) from 4) years of U.S, ad- 
ministration. 

The United States ran them as ἃ 
United Nations trust territory after 
forcing Japan out towards the end of 
World War 11, using two atolls a 
lesting grounds for atomic bombs 
and ensuring the vast Pacific area 
semained an “American lake.” 

Two sections were declared inde- 


virtually the whole budget of both 
countries. 


ing the 15 years of 


ment, or compact, with the U.S. 


and encouraged official ineffi- 
and waste, critics say- 

oe Othcials of both the Marshall Is- 
lands and the FSM say that if and 
when Washington tums off the mon- 
ey tap, their main hopes for alterna- 
tive income are tuna fishing and 
deep-sea mining. 

Nass tourism is seen as only 8 
distant hope — the islands are too far 
away and too undeveloped to be of 
interest to- most tourists in the im- 

jiate future. 

oat the seas of Micronesia are the 
richest tuna fishing grounds in the 
world. On the seabed below is a vast 
store of cobalt. manganese and nick- 
el, although the technology needed 
to scoop them up at ἃ reasonable 
price does not exist yet. (Reuter) 


levels 


i he 
lie of the Marshall Islands and th 
Federated States of Micronesla 
(ESN - bur only a handful of other 
countnes have recognized them So 
far. 

: (vathingion controls: rokcatarar 

ἢ sire 

Of both states and thei scones 
amounting τὸ about $1,000 for every 
man, woman und child per year. 
εἰ Cenics suggest the United States 
s hoppy with Micronesia’s addiction 


to U.S. funds, which account for 


Asked if the region could break 
its dependence on U.S. cash, FSM 
President John Haglelgam said he 
thought it possible, though not dur- 
the current agree- 


The ready supply of U.S. money, 
guaranteed at least for the next 13 
years, has sapped any initiative. for 
private business development, 
pushed salaries up to uncompetitive 


When a company is winning 
multi-million and even billion dollar 
contracts, while slipping deeper and 
deeper into the red, something has 
Obviously gone wrong somewhere. 


But that is exactly what ishappen- - 


ing at Tadiran Ltd., the country's 
badaagi electronics casi Last 
year the company reported losing 
Close to $10 muittion, its first red ink 
in over 20 years, despite of a 20% 
increase in sales. 

But, in fact, it lost even more. 
The balance sheet of Tadiran’s par- 
ent company, Koor Lid. - itself ταῖς. 
Ing a bath in ἃ quarter of a billion 
dollars in red ink -- shows Tadiran 
had lost far more that $10m. when 
caiculated in shekel terms. By some 
reckonings, they were more on the 
order of $40m. 

Tadiran has yet to publish its re- 
sults for the first half of this year, 
bat reports have it that its situation 
has anything but i . This 
again comes in spite of a 26% jump 
in sales in the first half of the year. 

‘What makes the situation even 
more ironic is that since last publish- 
ing any results, Tadiran has been 
awarded three major overseas mili- 
Dynamics Corp,,to supply the U.S. 

jamics .. to supply 5. 
Amny with sophisticated radio sys- 
tems that could eventually be worth 
$5 billion for Tadiran alone, a sec- 
ond to supply an unnamed Latin 
American country with $135m. 
communications equipment and 
electronic systems and a third to 
supply the U.S. armed forces with 
$70m. worth of military communica- 
tions system. 

Granted, the revenues generated 
from these contracts will not be re- 
flected in Tadiran's half-year or 
even annual results. But the mere 
fact that it has beat off stiff competi- 
tion to win such prestigious con- 
tracts attests to the company's capa- 
bilities and potential. 

Which begs the obvious question: 
Why is it losing so much money? 

Ask Tadiran’s management, and 

they’ give you the "ypical export- 
er's fl δὰ The frozen shekel makes 
sales to the all-important dollar bloc 
unprofitable. Then there is the stan- 
dard defence contractors reply: The 
Defence Ministry has substantially 
reduced its orders, 
Fair enough. But then why did 
. Israel Aircraft Indus‘ries, also a ma- 
jor exporter to the doliar bloc, man- 
‘age to Scrape by with a profit in the 
first half of the year, even though it 
has yet to fully recover from the 
cancellation of the Lavi project? 


New Ramada 


ship out 


cause the world market for military 
goods is contracting. A slew of un- 
wise investments, like its printed cir- 
cuit board operation, also 
contributed. 

The electronics industry hasn't 
been burt by the intifada; in fact, it 
has enjoyed improved export profit- 
ability. thanks to the recent 
strengthening of the dollar. _ 

So it appear that Tadiran's ex- 
cuses are growing Aimsier. 

On the labour front the situation 
is n0 better, Strikes have virtually 
become a daily event often accom- 
panied by violence. Management. 
of course. is not to blame for this 
type of behavior. But it does indi- 


cate that it has not taken a strong Pectoral 0.) 270 aie 3Y 
Yigal Ne’eman (LP.P.A.) ὅποι (Ἢ stand with its workers, let- rate Tee PEEL Rates vary higher or tower than indicated above according to amount ut 
In fet ofthe try'sel ting them get away with these tactics 
1 fact, most Ὁ country's €lec- for too long. 
tronics companies have been show- — Not that this has in any way en- 
ing significant comebacks ἴῃ recent geared workers to management. 
quarters. Scitex, ECI Telecom and ‘The works committee at Tadiran's ie: : τ bs 
Elscint are all showing profits again, communications division last week US. doflar 1.6368 ἵ 1.61 1.63 Neues 
after several years of losses. Other told reporters that labour relations [ Deumchnerk Δ) ὈΝ δὲ 880 a 
companies like Elbit have managed δὲ the plant have gone sour since French franc, 02568 0.2001 025 027 0-2563 
SN Yigal Ne‘eman was appointed Ta- Japanese yer : : i : 
MARKETPLACE diur's head'in ὡς early ou0s, | Beater ὀ ἠ tage as τ ἰδ ὀ 
Judy τι Pe i gl tambi os eer bensh jarigone 0.2268 oar oe 539 ΠΗ 
....... ee anh Ones = : : 
to keep a foot in the black through- the example of Koor's: Take a good Finnish mark oozes ores 5.38 038 0.3702 
out. look at the situation and draw what i 1.2896 123 1 
Part of Tadiran'’s problem was they call the “appropriate conclu- coer On77S Hy 3 
that it based its working pro- sions.” 1.2418 1:22 
grammes on the assumption that In short, Ne’eman, the time has bees ᾽ 
there would be ἃ devaluation. Italso come to consider whether you can = - 0.64 
took Tadiran far longer than other really withstand the heat. And if you ned as ΒΡ nas 
companies to realize that it had to can’t, maybe you had best get out of Spanish peseta (100) 13131 13295 128 137 
diversify into civilian goods, be- the kitchen. a : 


“I won't do any business when I'm on vacation”. 
That's a rule a lot of pedple make... but now when in 
israel, it could be a rule worth ignoring. 


Bank Hapoalim offers visitors and tourists to Israel a 
VIP tree foreign currency account that’s tax-free and 
confidential. And in honor of Israel's 40th 
Anniversary, you'll get a special medal struck for this 
occasion for openihg a VIP account. 


In addition, Bank Hapoatim offers access to 
international Private Banking - including asset 
management, foreign exchange, bonds, shares, 
precious metals and other investment opportunities. 


That's why it pays to take a 5 minute break from 
your vacation and visit one of our Tourist Centers or 
Bank Hapoalim branches. 


Celebrate israel's 40th Anniversary and do 
something that's good for you... and good for Israel. 
And get a medal for doing It. 


KESHER BAREL 


Tourist, Foreign Resident and Olim Centers 
Tel Aviv - 104 Hayarkon St. Tel: (G3}243311 
Jerusalem - 16 King George St. Tel: (02)207628 
Haifa - 105 Hanassi Blvd. Tel: (04)353311 
Netanya - 11 Kikar Ha’atzmaut Tel: (053)339741 
Head Office - 50 Rothschild Bivd. Tel Aviv (03)673333 


BANK HAPORLIM 


SAS EuroClass 
to the Far East 


via COPENHAGEN 


The world's newest major gateway 
to Bangkok (nonstop - 6 x weekly) 
to Beijing (nonstop - 1 x weekly) NEW 


to Singapore (one stop - 5x weekly) 
to Tokyo (Polar route - 4x weekly} 


(nonstop - 1x weekly) 
Convenient 


connections to all 
The Businessman's Airlme 


major cities 
in the Far East. 


Full details from your travel agent or 
SAS - 1 Ben Yehuda Road, Tel. 03-5101177, Tel Aviv 


ECONOMIC & BUSINESS NEWS 


Top 3 banks act to cut interest rates 


By PINHAS LANDAU 

The three big banks yesterday moved to iow- 
er interest rates, without waiting for the Bank of 
Israel's Advisory Committee to authorize the 
central bank’s proposed measures aimed at 
achieving just that. 

But the rate reductions only affected the ad- 
ditional interest rates charged by the banks: 
their prime borrowing rate remained un- 
changed. The reductions made were therefore 
unlikely to satisfy either the Bank of Israel or 
the much fiercer criticism directed at the banks 
from the Knesset. 

For this reason it seems likely that further 
cuts, including some adjustment. of the prime 
rate, may follow in the next week or two. But 
the extent of any such cuts will also be deter- 
mined by the expected central bank initiative. 


Electric Corp. | Treasury mulls boosting contribution . 


owed NIS 10m. 


by JDEC Kupat Holim may get more aid 


Post Economic Staff 
The Israel Electric Corp. had col- By 
lected NIS 70 million in debts by the Post 


end of last June from the Arab. TEL AVIV - The Treasury is con- 
owned Jerusalem District Electric | sidering increasing its contribution 
Corp. (JDEC) in East Jerusalem by | to Kupat Holim Clalit’s NIS 2 billion 
foreclosing on its bank accounts and | budget for 1988/9. the health fund's 


The three rates that were cut were: 

Ὁ The “risk premium™, charged on a sliding 
scale according to the quality of each customer, 
was reduced at Bank Leumi and Israel Discount 
Bank from 1.35% per month to 1.15% per 
month, and at Bank Hapoalim from 1.4% to 
1.2% monthly. The figure represents the maxi- 
mura risk premium each bank will charge. on 
top of the prime rate, which has been 1.25% per 
month since December 1987. 

© The excess rate charged for overstepping 
the limits of the credit line or overdraft alloted 
to each customer was reduced from 0.8% per 
month to 0.7% at Leumi and Discount, and 
from 0.75% to 0.65% at Hapoalim. 

© The commission charged for allocating 
credit, which is effectively part of the overall 
interest charge and is calculated as such by the 


JEFF BLACK and cleaning staff concerning over- money to buy bank shares from the 
Labour Reporter time agreements. Kessar stressed government. 

that the Treasury could not make aa But Treasury Director-General 
agreement with the doctors alon¢é yicigr Medina said the unions’ de- 
over introducing a second shift to jand was “problematic.” At pre- 
help cut the queues for elective Op- cent, the employers” contributions 


through other legal actions, a pro- | director-general, Nahum Fassa, said ¢rations. 


spectus published by the Electric | yesterday. 


Ce last week reveals. His remarks came after a meet- 


Trade Union Department head orkers' salary, which 
Haim Haberfeld and Treasury pod Tet as far as the vlad 


‘orp. 3 Ι 
Of that, the Arab company had { ing with Finance Minister Moshe Wages chief Ya'acov 


owed Electric Corp, NIS 43m.by the { Nissim yesterday afternoon at the 


end of 1987, NIS 28m. of which was } Histadrut's headquarters here, negotiations. 


in effect collected by the forced [ where Nissim held a series of talks 
transfer of JDEC franchises in Jew- | with labour federation officials, in- 
ish neighbourhoods in Jerusalem to | Cluding Histadrut Secretary-Gener- 


the Electric Corp. without payment. } al Yisrael Kessar. over their demand to 


Minister Moshe Shahal had Fassa told reporters Nissim gave 
allowed the Electric Corp. to gain | him the impression that the Trea- 
control of the JDEC franchises last [| Sury was prepared to increase its 
year when the Arab company’s char- | planned allocation, which amounts 
ter came up from renewal. to less than 2% of the total Kupat 

The Electric Corp. was forced to | Holim budget, in return for in- 
write off the remaining NIS 15m. as | creased savings and efficiency at the 


a bad debt. health fund. 


Since then, however, the JDEC | see Treasury funding reach 6-8% of 
bas run up a forther NIS lm. in | Kupat Holim’'s budget. 
debts, because the Israel Electric Histadrut and Treasury officials 
Corp. continues to supply power to | also agreed yesterday to speed up 
the Arab company. the negotations with hospital nurses 


‘Tel Aviv yo t0e Eee conan 
Association of Gas Distributors. —_gecision to allow the ἱ 
παῦσαι |DOlster  οἰιερνσι τος υροιςι ἀασες 


been charged with overseeing these concern. 


Nissim, however, failed to reach . τ 
an agreement with the three profes- OPPosed to increasing 
sional public sector trade μος mptions and he therefore} yesterday. (IPPA) 


ployers’ contributions to their ad- 

vanced-study funds (kranot hishtal- 

rmiyut). The unions — the Engineers, 

Technicians and Union of Social Sci- ss kelp the poems το its . ° 

ence and Humanities Graduates -- ο πὸ 

Giese, moe με ἐδ, τς τς ὮΝ gas distributors 

stead of the direct 11% wage in- 

The Histadrut wants to crease over two years agreed upon 

in the recent public wage accord. 
‘The unions have suggested that if er funds’ purchase of bank shares.| began last week, has apparently 

ἴῃ Fp i a contributions to the aut : Sey oak 

are increased, and remain tax- at Histadrut funds would buy only | tho veries balloons 
free, thea the funds will use this Bank Hapoalim shares. Py oh = ppt | than 20 


Bank of Israel, was cut from 0.4% to 0.35% per 
month at Leurni and Discount. Hapoalim’s rate 
already was 0.35% and remains unchanged. 

The reductions will take effect September 15, 
and the lower commission charge, which is deb- 
ited on a quarterly basis, will apply to the fourth 
quarter which begins next month. 

The overall result of the cuts is that Leumi 
and Discount bave shaved the bills of the high- 
ést-rate interest payers, namely those paying 
the maximum risk premium and also overrun- 
ning their facility, by 4.2% per annum, and 
Hapoalim has by 3.6%. But the degree of re- 
duction for bosrowers who remain within their 
alloted overdrafts, and especially for holders of 
personal overdrafts, which are mostly free of 
the commission charged for credit allocation, is 
much less. 


Tax receipts for August produced!’ 
a mixed picture of the reals of eco:"* 
nomic activity, with income tax and'-! 
import taxes rising in real terms, 
while value-added tax receipts were" 
down 10% on the year-earlier equiv: t 
alent figure 
Figures ms raleescdl by the Treasury! 
yesterday showed overall tax re 
ceipts last month down by about 1% 
a eg terms, at a total ‘of NIS 1. 


᾿ς Ἢ “biggest single item, income: ἢ 
tax revenues, totalled NIS ΠΗ 
last month and showed ἃ rise of:-* 
2.5% in real terms over August ἡ 
1987. For the five months of thet 
foc reveoucs bas beea 8 more mod, ‘ 
tax revenues has been a more mod- 
erate 1%. 
The main source of the increase’ > 
was from salaries, which are still-* 
rising in real terms. Corporate ἐπε 
come tax revenues are slipping, in‘? 
part apparently, because of the ef: 
fects of the tax reform enacted last: 


to these funds already stand at 7.5% 


» 


Teper taxes shot up 12% to NS 
249m., boosted by sharp rises in 
consumer durable imports. Vehicle. f 
imports rose 58% over the August; 
1987 figure, to 5.873 units, although"; 
this was 7.7% down on July of this - “ἢ 
year. Television set and dishwasher, 
imports also sported strong gains, ., 
but video cassette recorders, refrig..: | 
erators and washing machines were. 

in less demand than in the year-aga ἡ ἊΣ 
month. 

The major source of the νεται ἢ 
Histadrut might lose control of ἀραῖος Δα τὰς ames 's tax bye 
Bank Hapoalim and so wants to en- Jerusalem Post Staff normal NIS 13 from a distributor. bet ani “ 
courage Histadrut pension and oth-| .Α strike by gas distributors, wich and a 48-Kilogramme canister costs ΝΡ ἐἶ τος aapanien i $ 
anced picture — a 2% fall apainst the, , 
same period last year. On that basis, 
the Treasury noted, there was 
dence of a slowdown in economic ., 
activity, but not of its intensity. 
Other indirect taxes also pros t 
duced less income, amounting ton; 
NIS 143m., 7% off from last year., af 
This stemmed from lower receipts, 
from purchase tax on local goods} 
and jevies on petrol and tobacco. 


Danon have status of the contributions is 


i - doubted whether an agreement 
increase em’ could be reached with the unions. 


Public ignores strike 


But observers point out it is unlikely gone unnoticed by the public. Aj- 


Warehouses are located in Kiryat 
Ata, Pi-Glilot near Herzliya, Kiryat 
Arieh in Petah Tikva, in Bethlehem 
Road in Jerusalem and on Derech 
Hebron in Beersheba. 

The distributors’ strike came in 


people went to one of the five re- 
gional warehouses around the coun- 
try to pick up their own, cut-price | 


Shares 


request installation of replacement yer the distributors’ demands for a 


Neme Price Tover gas canisters, he said. Yesterday's hike, which b: down, will 
sharea)_change meagre turnout by customers Price at ish sey ake indicated that there was no ne! 
Commercial Banks showed that “the public is making STC Only when che ministry asks tion in the number of Israelis vaca, 
{rot part of a ee ὡς = do with microwaves andelectricket- ἢ i ial beciny dar bar this year, despite re-" ae 
General nos-arr. 1280 143 ‘Two-Sided General Bond 0 1 ᾿ ἤει he said. eae eae owever, Energy Minister Ἦν eee: ᾿ 
- canisters Moshe Shahal told Israel Radio 
Commercial Banks ane price, as transportation and installa- pe 
od T1618 at tion gies oe in the 0 : i 
Discount A ἡ a = chase. Thus, a logramme bal- jy dangerous is the calling of a strike 
feos aman 5 03 ' " | Lo | sands bought and sold eine loon sells for NIS 8, instead of the for no ean. 
General Αι. ARI 8 ἡ ον [Teo with market trends rather han} —=—=—=——————— τ --- : sega 
Ἵ 66400 BT. AAT ᾿ hte "᾿ς .. 7} against them. rer | 
Declines 
Seiten iat em yan aocsscaas| Dubek gets a chairman 
Dav, Mort ΕΞ +44 tatistics Israel announcement on the offer it 2 
Frat inci Mor, SSS 313 Stak Indices (Main List) antana δὲν 1 is making to investors who retain By JUDY MALTZ four terms, Meir formerly served as | .. Tefahot Mortgage Bank. a sub." 
hot τ nt ont At indices Shor-medium 2-5 yrs «11268 4022 ‘| their bank shares has killed any in- Post Business Reporter the managing director of the United | Sidiary of United Mizrahi Bank, yes~ 
82 1052 «12 Medium-long 5.7 yrs 11315 +031 4 τ + A Melamed terday reported an inflation-ddjust- 
Gial Leasing OS 128) [13 +04 General Share enclargmt) 7550 +196 7: nae {038 | terest ἮΝ dollar-linked shares, partic- Batre felam pink γορίαιδαν, erg ogc τὰς is today pee ed net profit of NIS 9.9 million for : 
Non-argmt. +1 ularly the arrangement bank shares. chairman f Osem and " 
Raneuranae'e 1465 1000 151 an me banks jas tig Tam sees ers 908,500 ὦ Dubek Ltd. and Abaron Meir was member of the board of Ma'anv. the first half of 1988, up from an 
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& Bers Metals a7 28 brie larket test at the appointment of Morde- new board's top priorities, it said, | δὲ Proms jumped almost tenfol πὲ 
oe se oe Ei ἈΕῚ Lt, EES cial: as managing director. Fez, would be to obesin an increase 0 | “a. prot, weve, shows 
ir Ezra 240 τὰ x 3 othe 5 in turn, resigned several weeks ago. cigarette prices from the Industry 
Supersol A moa τὶ τα (Parallel List) Rimon fiaco wT claiming that his authority was being Ministry, abolish “tax discrimina- | "ch more modest improvement, ~ 
Aacuta 25 10 407 stockindices ἡ Gitboa Miead τὸ 3% undermined by the board. He was tion” on locally produced rising less than 50% to NIS 23m. for 
SESE BET ESrmnend Sori ἘΞ ἀὸ ume Reese replaced by Ruth Hirsch, the com and prevent the dumping of foreign : 
ΝΥΝ aa tk τοῖν ΔΒ an pany’s longstanding corporate brands on the local market. δ τ 
Beach 100 es Invest: secretary. Dubek finally award ἀν 
Rad Soa Hotats sad 455 Ol Exploration rat A Ἀπ προπιθαξ eS an bacon take Aq attorney and economist by Jong-awaited 5% euesee νὴ ἄρα. 
μὲν τὸ ὃ (8 «60 Bond Indices (ern On uae δον es eae by itetlens dog ad profession, Melamed served on the. rette prices last month. The compa- 
a So "ag iz soos NapostenF ier kers. The rises were concentrated in | Swesset Finance Committee for ny had sought a 20% hike. 
τ A 17.28% it i 
Reat Estate, Bidg., Agriculture Forgign Currency | 11798 τῶν {our Sick tare i taper select ea which ron eles on τ 
Aten με. 95. ξ τὺ Reet ee μἀρδ θαυ, results. Supersol A rose rose 10% on the 
1 2332 2 af ᾿ ᾿ » - equity of 40.5%, up from 28.3% ia 
4310 ιὸῦ +09 ὴ 1188 Sano 310 13. {120 || basis of strong results published last . January-June 1! E+ 
Bayade 1 jay Emek 1185 ary: 987, and a net RO 
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Neem rn, ὦ ἐὸ Tat πὸ Oe Ἐν αι | _ (ial Electronic Industries also ad- | Exports of alcoholic bever- 
Electra 0.1 1946 81) +100 ages fell to $2.7 million in the In its first 100 days of opera- 
Industrists at σὺ ἘΠ 134 vanced on good results, as did Zion Ἐπ tion, the Gan Ha’ir mail in Tel 
Dudek τ 1780 185 Spdctronix 7 | es Cables and Electra. Several other. seven months of the year αν has hosted one million sets ratio of 4%. τῇ 
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last year,.Uri Shani, head of lion in sales, the sk cen: 


: 
the Israe] Wine Institute, said of its ‘Carmel Mortgage Bank sub-.* 


resulted in a one-time profit °° ~ 


tre’s management reported 


γ- 
He attributed the drop tothe Yesterday. : 

Demand for Dubek grew carrying fact that last year was a shmitta - aoe oee papal Ae 
pel sdaearol Teva told the stock year — during which the srowth pesca. aly 1.000 squie aie Ἢ 
exchange yesterday that an overseas am ἐπ consempdon ἘΞ ae τ tres have not yet been rented,” . - 


Moming Afternoon company planned to invest $22 mil- according to Shiomo 
ie κω ist fi ig to ot A 
Volume — % Volume % Polgat ἢ - +110 2725 2400 - ia fhe pec ltglontogs ~ + one of the heads of the project. : 
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Gat Tracing wag 7a το τς ooo ΞΞ Petrochem jor 4eze 4200 ταν ἦδοα 1335 ΡΣ the for better quality wines, thus 5 acquisitions ‘| ΟἿ parent of First Intemational Bank 
Dee ΟῚ ΤῊΣ τι zu ‘ooo tas lg a εξ wo 7 the country’s wineries have —_ Israel Corp., which is con- 
paint i a zai 2S +200 | Den “5... ae oe oe pte len a poh tor orga : trolled by Shaul Fisenbérg, has first six months of 1988, 14% down: 
Prop, & Bidg. 728 778 ales 2387 «1600 +225 | lsree! Corp. Es] -_ +320 _ 8275 70 +425 equipment and techni expanded its holdings through on the year-earlier iod. Gross" 
ἜΣ, ὅδ᾽ 56 1200 ae δῦ ΤῸ | Discount Imes. 866 4οὸ8 150 ior οοὸ {175 in 1987. sales of ohofic two major transactions under- profits were 12. 3% off at NE 
iat H Estate see 4220 ὩΣ ΩΣ oat το zo ἴδε sexo 125 grew; to the local market  takei last week. : 575m, pate, ΘῈΣ ah 

1344 115 - 12615 125 :150 | 3:4 SZ 1250 8ει 10200 which tumed in a slightly higher net amounted to NIS 87.6m.. and The company. purchased _ 


Haya Sara Gorr 


share in the grief of 


Reeva Gorr 
on the death of her 


We grieve for our beloved son and brother 


Reb SHMUEL ben Haim HALEVI GORR > 

who passed away on Shabbat, Elui 21, 5748, September 3, 1988 
Reeva Gruna Gorr 
Shiva at the Gorr family residence, 52 Hantke, Apt. 34, Jerusalem 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Mi 
Management and Staft of the Ministry for Forelay Affe” 


Brother +’: 


on August 19, 


With deep sorrow we announce the death of our beloved 


OSCAR ROSENTHAL 


in the first four months of this 37% of the shares in Alumit 


' | from a year earlier: Hilan. 
year, they rose 14.6% to NIS Packaging, for $2.6 million. 


saw its net fall; and Fibi, ae 


turned in a NIS 13.3m. it. 41m., compared with the same  Almmit has a packaging plant in Ἢ 
ἐπεβολραῖα prof period last year. . Holon, holds ἃ 75% stake in ᾿ 
2 Gama Communication, which 
bringing J'lem office space sold makes GMX office telephones, 
Bank of Israel intervened, purchas- The entire 16th floor ofJeru- “and it has a third subsidiary 


ing shares some two months before salem’s Migdal Hair building that produces gasoline filters. 
- de- has been sold to a group of ὀ General Bonded and Cold 
cline in interest rates will help Trea- investors for conversion to Stores Lid., a subsidiary of the 
sury bills. rental office space. Israel Corp., also purchased 
Avi Cohen, whose Avi Co-' Albany Israel Freight last 
hen Property and Investments Thursday from a group of Brit- 
Ltd. arranged the transactio: ation, ish and Israeli investors. Ac- 
said the 768 square metres cording to Dan Bibro, chair- 
space was sald for over $1 mil- man of the board of General 
lion. The space bad been used Bonded, the acquisition was 
by a hotel occupying the upper undertaken because “given the 
floors of the office tower, current economic situation, 
which dominates the Jerusalem there is. room for bigger and 
downtown e, owned by more financially sound compa- 
Eilon Hotels. ᾿ ni€¢s, able to ensure servi servicing 

David Rosenberg during this difficult period.” 


1988. The funeral took place in New York. 
Jeanette Rosenthal, New York 
Joan, Avraham, Itai, Shira and Leora Gal, 
Jerusalem 


eames - ᾿ 
“ἢ 
The economics and business να Ἢ 
are edited by Shlomo Maoz, Thé:, 
Post’s economic editor. a 
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Hapoel Tel Aviy’s bitter 


Draconian 


By DANNY BEN-1AL 
TEL AVIV - Players of Hapoel Tel 
Aviv must be feeling a certain 
ae ae sympathy for Pharoah, 
ten pl: 
They have been afflict ble by nenia. 
Sauer who didn't pay their debts 
an taxmen di i i 
pounds ot hi lemanding their 

_ Now they have been hit with 
pity by the stern judges of the Israel 
Football Association’s Gisciplinary 
court. The court yesterday sen- 
fenced 20 players and eight National 
eres Sides to severe punishments 
wor breaking the league’s payment 
code by signing double contracts — 
and, by far, the hardest-hit are the 
league champions, 

The IFA executive is clearly de- 
termined to put an end to the under- 
the-table deals that have become 
part and parcel of the local football- 
ing scene. 

. Leg τς Aviv have been pena- 
ised four league points and handed 
a rm 10,000 fine. The club will also 
endure ἃ two-year probationary pe- 
riod, with a six-point penalty fo: 

Sa ces eee Rey 


cup is filled even more as 8 men are suspended 


penalties for secret contracts 


Fifteen of the club's players ha’ 
been banned from playing in from 
four to eight consecutive games, 
with all but one of them (Yehuda 
Amar) receiving a further one-year 
Suspended sentence, the suspension 
to last for the next three years. 

Out for eight games are Shabtai 
Levy, Ya'akov Eckhaus, Maurice 
Janno, Rafi Shmuel, Yossi Zana, 
Ya'akov Segal, Yom-Tov Talias and 
Rami Arama. Meir Ben-Shitrit re- 

ived a six-pam 
Eli Cohen, Gil Landau and Yehuda 


Team captain Moshe Sinai was 
the only Hapoel player acquitted on 
all the eS. 

Maccabi Tel Aviv were penalised 
two league points, and fined NIS 
3,000. They also were handed a 
four-point suspended sentence for 
one year. Maccabi players Eli 
Dricks and Hai Krise were both sus- 
pended for four games, with the 
threat of a six-month suspension 
for the next three years. 


Maccabi Haifa, for whom Bonny 
Ginsburg has been indefinitely sus- 
pended pending a further hearing, 
bya = eat the tune of a NIS 

| two league points. 
Hapoel Jerusalem received exactly 
half of the bitter medicine dealt to 
Macabbi Haifa, with Moshe Ben- 
Harush banned until farther notice. 

Maccabi Netanya and Brei Ye- 
huda were each fined NIS 3,000. 


᾿ David Gordona (Bnei Yehuda), 
’ Benny Lamm and Yigal Menachem 


(Netanya), topethes with Betar Tel 
Aviv’s Yaron Cohen will have to sit 
out the first four games of the 1988/ 
89 season. All four players also re- 
ceived a six-month suspended sen- 
tence for the next three years. 

_ Hapoel Tel Aviv’s goalkeeper Ta- 
lias, m an interview last night, was 
incensed by the severity of the sen- 
tences. Ἵ think the punishments are 
exaggerated. Many clubs and play- 
ers broke the payment code, but I 
believe that the IFA has deliberately 
picked on Hapoel Tel Aviv.” 

Midfielder Rami Arama was even 
more vociferous in his critisism of 


expect an eight-match suspension. It 
seems to me that the club is being 
lynched. There's definetely a trend 
to-pick on Hapoel Tel Aviv.” 

The club's Yugoslavian coach Ra- 
tislav Matic refused to allow his 
players to train last night until each 
mdividual contract had been per- 
sonally scrutinised. Eventually, a 
traming session of sorts was held, 
after team manager David I[ppel had 
personally guaranteed every indi- 
vidual contract. 

In a later development yesterday, 
six Hapoel players -- Levi, Eckhaus, 
Landau, Tan Shukrun, Segal and 
Arama applied to the Tel Aviv Dis- 
trict Court to cancel their existing 
contracts with the club. The six claim 
that their contracts were not hon- 
oured by the club’s management, 
who they say owe them “millions” 
of Shekels. In their petition, they 
claim that the club’s management 
has in effect ceased to function dur~ 
ing the past few weeks, and that the 
club is incapable of organising a 
team in time for the season's 
ing game. The six want to be able to 


To play or not to play? 
By DANNY BEN-TAL 
TEL AVIV -- Nobody is sure that 
there will be players to kick the ball 
about this evening at 8 p.m. when 
the referee blows his whistle to start 
play in the traditional Rea pion of 
ions” 8 at the m- 
feld stadia, which is scheduled to 
kick off the new soccer season. 

On Saturday night the manage- 
ment of Jeague champions Hapoel 
Tel Aviv, citing the club's continu- 
ing internal strife, begged for a po- 
sponement of the club’s match 
against State Cup holders Macabbi 
Tel Aviv. 

The Israe] Football Association 
(IFA) announced yesterday morn- 
ing that Hapoel’s request bad been 
rejected. 
ining the decision, IFA manager 
Ya'akov Erel said, “Games cannot, and 
should not depend on the individual pre- 
dicament of any club at a particular mo- 
ment. 

ii have to ‘the IFA’s 
ube toon Tae for the game to be 

i to a later date, 


agement explained: “The players 
haven't passeed their compulsory pre- 
season medical checkups, have yet to 
finalise financial agreements with the 
club, anc πη λλρ caer possibly ap- 

tonight. cannot expect us 
ἴδ play without training or solving our 
problems first.Such a game would have 


the decisions “Of course I didn't sign for other clubs as free agents. no sporting value at 311..." 


Mets go marching on |Redskins fa 


ΝΕΥ͂Ψ ime ee The New York 
are 6 battle of Nation- 
al League East division leaders into 
Βο battle at all. 

_ Dwight Gooden allowed six hits in 
eight-plus innings and outdueled 
John Tudor as the Mets beat Los 
Angeles 2-1 Saturday for their 10th 
victory in 11 games with the Dodgers 
this season. 

The Mets, dominating the National 
League West-leading Dodgers, have 
held Los Angeles to four runs in their 
last five meetings. 

“Our pitching is awfully good right 
now,” Mets manager Davey Johnson 

Gooden, 16-6, improved his career 
record against the Dodgers to 8-1. He 
veel out five and walked one but 
πι telief help from Randy Myers 
after Mickey Hatcher singled to pi 
the ninth. 

Kevin McReynolds, leading a 
Mets’ lineup that had a .300 average 
ρέει Tudor, went 3-for-3 against 
he left-hander and 3-for-4 on the 
day. McReynolds is 6-for-10 this sea- 
son versus Tudor and 14-for-36 in his 
career, 

Cincinnati 6, Chicago 4 

In Chicago, Nick Esasky hit a three-ran 
homer and Pau! O'Neill had two doubles 
and a triple as the Reds won their fourth 
straight. Cincinnati reliever John Franco 
allowed no hits in 1 2-3 innings to earn his 
National League-leading 315: save in 32 
opportunities. 

AMERICAN. LEAGUE.-.---. - 

Jose Canseco and Mark McGwire 
both tried to deliver knockout punch- 
es, Canseco succeeded. 

Canseco hit a three-run homer in 


the bottom of the eighth inning off 
recently acquired reliever Dale Mo- 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Division 
δ wte Pet. GB 
York 80 54 - 
fe 28 3 ἃ 
ies (ὁ @ 4% 1305 
53. Louis 63 ΤῈ 467 ΠῚ 
Muladetphia 54 80 40326 
West Division 
Los 7 95] “55 = 
Howson R38 .533 Sh 
Cincinnati WM 52 7 
San Francisco ye 519 7h 
San: Diego 67 67 500 10 
‘Aulanta 46 88 3 5 
"5 Games: New York 2, Los Angeles 1; 


Choctanetl τε CHlonge γε λστέμας ετο Philadel- 
2 af Atlanta, rain; Hous- 
Cane ne ec Sane 
4, 13 inniags. 


horcic as the Athletics beat New 
York 5-4 on Saturday in a fight- 
tarred game in Oakland. 

Despite the’ loss, the third-place 
Yankees remained only four games 
back of Detroit in the AL East, be- 
cause the Tigers lost 7-3 to 
Milwaukee. 


After Canseco put the A's ahead 
with his major-l 6 leading 35th 
home ron, Camey doubled 
and Neil Alfen replaced Mohorcic, 2- 
7. Pincb-bitter Dave Parker struck 
out and Allen then hit Mark 
McGwire on the helmet with a pitch. 

McGwire charged Allen and both 
benches emptied zs players from both 
sides gathered around the mound. 
McGwire and Allen wrestled but it 
didn’t appear any punches were 
thrown. Allen and McGwire were 
doth ejected. 

“I was just trying to figure out 
where I was going when his body pot 
there,” said Allen, who threw his 
hands up as the 195m McGwire 
charged him, and firmly denied any 
intent of throwing at McGwire. 

“J don't care whether it was inten- 
tional or unintentional,” McGwire 
said, “The ball hit me in the head. It’s 
amazing. I get hit in the head three 
times in two years, and it’s not inten- 
tional? I wasn’t going to let it pass 


Milwaukee 7, Detroit 3 
Tn Detroit, Joey Meyer hit a three- 


‘rin homer-and Jeffrey- Leonard 
ed a two-run shot 2s Milwankee won. 
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JERUSALEM 
Museums 
*SRAEL MUSEUM. GUIDED TOURS In En- 
glish can be arranged in advance by calling 
698273. EXHIBITIONS: Inscribed 8th Centu- 
BCE Ivory Pomegranate. Sensational 
‘ acquisition, tiny pomegranate, only 
known object surviving from King Solo- 
mon’s Temple (Weisbord Pavilion)<-Focus 
fast: Early Photography in the Near East, 
1839-85 — some of the first photographs 
taken in the Near East¢-The Legendary 
Gold of Colombia: From Ritual to 'e 
300 examples of the most elaborate gold- 
working tradition in ancient AmericaCo- 
mics -- the history of comics, with chil- 
dran’s activity corners News in 
Antiquities: finds from recent excavations 
“>Careful -- Grapus: posters and other 
printed material by a French graphic design 
Qroup>Fiag: Works on the theme of the 
Israel flag¢-Proclamation of Indepen- 
dence: 21 collage paneisFresh Paint: cre- 
ative trends of young Israeli artists. SPE- 
CIAL EXHIBITS; Decorated set of women’s 
ShroudsCeramics from the Han Dynas- 
ty’ The Priestly Benediction of Silver 
Scrotis->Dental Equipment. PERMANENT 
EXHIBITIONS: Archeology, Judaica, Ethnic 
An, Dead Sea Scrolls (Shrine of the Book). 
Sculpture {Billy Rose Ant Garden). VISIT-. 
ING HOURS: 10-5, 017: Guided tour, Mu- 
-s2um Highlights (English). 01:30: Guided 
‘four, Judaica and Ethnography (English). 
8: Guided tour, Archeology Galleries (En- 
fi. ΠΒ.30, Jazz Concert, The String Trio 
Ai use). 
ay { ‘ork (Ticho House). reine 


Mer Collection; Greek and Roman Sculp- 
tra. VISITING HOURS: Sun.-Thur. 10-5. 
Fri, Sat. 10-2. Guided tour (English) Sun., 
Wed. 17 am, 


LA. MAYER MUSEUM FOR ISLAMIC 
ART. Visiting hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-1; 3:30- 
§ Fri, closed. Sat. and hoilday eves 10-1. 
Holidays: check with Museum. 2 Hapalmah 
St. 35 661201/2. Bus No. 15. 
5 MUSEUM of Biblical Archaol- 
Eh the Hebrew Union Collage, 13 King 
id Strest, <r 203333 Visiting hours: 
Sun.-Thur. 10-4, Fri., Sat and hol. 10-2. 
Η QUARTER — WOHL ARCHE- 
᾿ MUSEUM. Rernaing of resi- 
denial quarter, Herodian Jerusalem. Jow- 
sh Quarter, Οἷα City, 9 a.m. -- 8 p.m. 


d Tours 
4 wy, ΔΝ HOSPITAL, Gin Seroms Cha- 
indows - synagogue open Sun.- 
ur, 8:00 am 4:00 Ran: elosad 1:30-2 
Pm. Tours: English, hourly on the half 
_ NOUr, 8:30 a.m.12.30 p.m., and 2:30 p.m.; 


! German, 8 am,, 9 am. 


2.p.m.; French, 10 ἃ πι., 2 p.m.; Spanish, 11 
‘am.; Hebrew, 12 noon. Entrance fee. Ha- 
Gasseh Mt. Scopus or half-day tours of 
aH installations: Raservations only, & 
02-416333, 446271. oe 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

Tours of Mount Scopus campus, in English, 
daily Sunday through Thursday , 11 a.m. 
from the Bronfman Reception Centre, Ad- 
ministration Building. Buses 9, 28, 4a, 26 
and 23 to the first underground stop. Givat 
Ram Campus tours Sunday and Thursday, 
10 a.m. from the Sherman Building. Buses 
9, 28 and 24. For further information, call @ 
882819. 


TEL AVIV 


Museums 
‘TEL AVIV MUSEUM OF ART. EXHISI- 
TIONS: Stormy Years, Photogrephs of 
Robert CapaMoshe Gershuni, 13 atch- 
ings for poems by Bialik. COLLECTIONS: 
European Art, 16th-19th Centuries, from 
Mannerism to the Pre-Raphaelite iam 
ressionism an lost-Impression- 
femo-20th Century Art<>Israeli ArtEdvard 
Munch. 
HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION tom- 
porarity closed. VISITING HOURS (Muse- 
um and Pavillon): Sun.-Thur. 10 am.- 8 
p.m.; Fri. 10 am. 2 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m. - 2 
p.m; 7-10 p.m. 
Η American Mizre- 
AMIT WOMEN (formerly American 
chi Women}. For @ free conducted tour of 
our institutions, call Tel Aviv 220187, 
233154; Jerusalem 699222. fi tai 
WEZO. To visit our projects cal iv, 
232839; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 388817. 
ORT. To visit our technological High 
Schools, call Jerusalem 533147; Tel Aviv 
396171, 233231, mee Ne eral 
NA’AMAT (P-W.). Visit our proj 
Aviv, 210791; Jerusalem, 244878. 


HAIFA 
WHAT'S ON IN HAIFA, dial 04-640640. 


Museums ᾿ 
HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabbtai Levy St, = 
523255. EXHIBITIONS. MODERN ART — 
Frans Masoreel, Woodcuts. ANCIENT ‘ART 
= Egyptian Textiles, Terracotts Figurines. 
muUSIC AND ETHNOLOGY: Ancient Tex: 
files of Peru, 1000 BCE - 1600 CE. Open: 
Sun. — Sat., 10:1, Mon, — Thur. and Set, 
algo 6-9. Ticket also admits to the Netional 
Maritime, Prehistory and Japanese 
Museums. 


add: | 


WASHINGTON (Reuter) -- The 
69th season of the National Football 
League was getting under way 
across the U.S. last night with the 
Washington Redskins bidding to be- 
come the first team to retain the title 
of Super Bow] champions in eight 
years. 

But this year, several much-im- 
proved teams — most notably the 
Indianapolis Colts, the Minnesota 
Vikings and the New Orleans Saints 
— are expected to mount stiff chal- 
lenges to the Redskins. 

The Colts have a team rich in 
talent, with running back Eric Dick- 
erson and quarterback Jack Tro- 
deau. Led by a defence that gave up 
the fewest points [ast year, the Colts 
are certain to forget memories of 
three consecutive losing seasons. 


land jazz and creole cooking, Saints’ 
fans are enthusiastic about their 
team’s chances, mostly because 
their Saints made the playoffs last 
year for the first time in the team's 
21-year bistory. 5 

The Vikings, just one game from 
reaching the Super Bowl last season, 
must be considered solid contenders 

Wide receiver Anthony Carter is 
a potential scoring threat every time 
he touches the ball. Tight end Steve 
Jordan provides reliable hands 
along with tremendous blocking 


a 

final 15-11, 9-15, 15-6, 12- 

15, 15-10 Just seven days after an equally greel- 
ling five geme-victory over Dittmar carmed him 
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EMERGENCY 
PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: Ariel, 19 Beit Hakerem, 
521089; Balsam, Salah Eddin, 272315; 
Shu‘afat, Shu‘afat Road, 810108; Dar 
Aldawra, Herod's Gate, 262053. 

To’ Aviv: Lev Ha‘ir, 69 Ahad Haam, 
613862; ‘Kupat Holim Ctalit, 7 Amster- 
dam, 232333. - 

Ra’anana-Kfar Sava: Hadarim, Yosef- 
tal, Kfer Sava. 

Netanya: Kupat Holim Clalit, 31 Bro- 
detzky, 611123. 

Krayot area: Kupat Holim Herman, Sim- 
tat Mode’in, 715136. 

Haifa: Yavne, 7 Ibn Sina, 672288. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Hadassah Ein Kerem (inter- 
nat, surgery, orthopedics, E.N.T., dental 
emergencies {emergency room, 4-10 
pm.]j, Misgav , Bios 
Holim (pediatrics), Shaare Zedek 
(ophthalmology). 

Tel Aviv: Rokeh (pediatrics, intemal, 
surgery). 

Motanya: Laniado. 


FIRE 102 


In emergencies dial 102. Otherwise, 
dial number of your local station as given 
in the front of the phone directory, =~ 


The 
Telephone 03-217241. 


documents. 


STATE OF ISRAEL 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH -- SUPPLY SERVICES -. 


Tender No. 11R/004/88 for Caps 
CEPHALEXINE MONOHYDRATE ON ᾿ 
ore Στ εν 
2000 x 500 Caps. CEPHALEXINE MONOHYDRATE 500 mg. 
i rot Health. 15 Vohuda & Noah Monge St. (Nanaet Yitzhak), Tel Aviv. 


quotation should be submitted in Hebrew or English only, not later 
Peo Te/t0/eS in the envelope attached to the tendering 


ability, opening the. lanes for rin- 
ning backs D.J. Dozier and Darrin 
Nelson. 

Coming off a disheartening 6-9 
campaign, the New York Giants 
have a long way to go to regain the 
form that brought them the 1986 
Super Bow! XXI_ championship. 
The 30-day drug-related suspension 
of linebacker Lawrence Taylor, 
probably the best in the NFL at that 
Spot, severely hurts the Giants. 

The emerging teams to watch in- 
clude the Houston Oilers, who 
made the playoffs last year after 
four successive seasons of finishing 
last in their division. 

Led by a feared defence, the Oil- 
ers have three outstanding running 
backs, a proven quarterback in War- 
ren Moon and a gifted pair of receiv- 


ers. 

The San Francisco 49ers possess 
one of the most potent offences in 
the NFL with 1987 most eau 

layer J Rice and quarter! 
Joe Montara. With the offence in- 
tact, the team chose three defensive 
stars to shore up a sagging pass rush. 

In the last two seasons, the Cleve- 
land Browns have come close to 
reaching the Super Bowl, only to 
suffer last-minute losses. 

Quarterback Bernie Kosar has 
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242 for seven off the 55 overs allowed with 


Kiron 244442 
Bat Yam “551111 Kiryat Shmons °944334 
74767 Nahariye "8233. 
Carmiet * Netanya "23333 
Dan Region “ΤΕΤ1Τ1] Petsh Tikva “Β231111 
Ellat 72333 Rehovot “451 
Haifa *512233 Safad 
Hater $38333 Tel Aviv "6460111 
Holon "803133 Tiberias *790111 


Eran‘ -- Emotional First Aid. Tel. Je- 
rusalem 227171, Tel Aviv 5461111 (chil- 
drenyouth 03-261113}, Haifa 672222, 
Beersheba 418111, Netanya 335316, Car- 
mio! $88410, Kfar Sava 913999, 


Rape Crisis Centre (24 hours), for help 
call Tel Aviv, 234819, Jerusalem — 
245554 and 660111, and Eilat 31977. 


The National Potson Control Centre 

for emergenoy calls 24 hours» day, ot 
eme! irs 8 day, for 

information i casa of poisoning. Ῥ 

Kupat Holim information 

03-433300, 433500 Sunday-Thursday, 8 

am. to 8 p.m. Firday 8 am. to 3 p.m. 


FLIGHTS 


24 — Hours Flight Information Ser- 
vices: Call 03-9712464 (mutti-fine}, Ar- 
rivats Only (Taped Message) 03-281171 
(20 fines) 


Services of the 


E. Weitzman ( 

Director of Supply Services 
Ministry of Health 
Tel Aviv / Israel 


| Hurricanes 
sain a hurry 


ce tough challenges 


Ernest Byner and Kevin Mack, the 
Browns may finally end their string 
of playoff disappointments. 

The Denver Broncos have been to 
the Super Bowl twice and have been 
trounced both times. But the acqui- 
sition of former Dallas cowboy ron- 
ning back Tony Dorsett wilt add to 
one the league's most wide open 
offences, led by John Elway, who 
can run, pass and even kick. 

Yn Buffalo, the Bills history of 


. losing may soon change. In a trade 


that hooked rookie linebacker Cor- 
nelius Bennett, the Bills now have 
one of the best and youngest line- 
backing corps in the league. 

But even with all-pro back 
Jim Kelly at the helm, the Bills still 
need quality receivers to catch the 
ball, 


The Pittsburgh Steelers will try to 
recapture their glory days of the 
1970s by returning to their trade- 
mark of a ferocious defence. It was 
the famed steel curtain that shot 
down opposing offences on the way 
to four Super Bowl triumphs. 

In Philadelphia, quarterback 
Randall Cunningham has developed 
into an exciting and dependable 
player. He threw for 23 touchdowns 
in gt pee last season and rushed 
for 505 yards. Along with Tush 
great Reggie White, who had 21.5 
sacks in 1987, the Eagles are a team 
to be reckoned with. 


The Miami Hurricans, the de- 
fending national college champions, 
got the 1988 season off on the right 
foot with a 31-0 rout of the top- 
ranked team, Florida State. Steve 
‘Walsh passed for two touchdowns 


Bal- | and Cleveland Gary ran for one and 


the sixth-ranked Hurricanes com- 
pletely overwhelmed the No. 1 Sem- 
inoles Saturday night. 

In other games marking the first [ὉΠ 


Louisiana State shocked No. 11 Texas A- 
and-M 27-0; No. 12 Georgia defeated No. 
18 Tennessee 28-17; No. 16 West Virginia 
walloped Bowling Green 62-14, and No. 
19 South Carolina whipped North Caroli- 
na 31-10. 


ATHLETICS — Japan's Masayuki Nishi won 
the Hokkaido Marathen in a record two hours, 
17 minates, 11 seconds, while Jan Welzel of the 
U.S. won the women's event with a record the 
of 2:46.53. 


appear on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. “ 


Monday/Wednesday rates: Minimum of 
NIS 23.- for 8 words; each additional word 


Pritey Holiday Mi 
αν and eve rates: Minimum 
of NiS 29.45 for 8 words; each additional 
word Nis 3.68 All rates include VAT. 
DEADLINES at our offices — Jerusalem; 
Monday/Wednesday — τὸ σαν previous 
, Friday — 5 p.m. on Wednesday; Tel 
fate and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before 
publication. Ads accepted at offices of The 
Jerusalem Post {see masthead on back 
page) and all recognized advertising 


agencies. sO ot 
ΓΕΟΓΙΓΓΓΙΓΙΕ ΕΓ ΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΙΓΙΓΙΓΓΊΩ 
TRULY ADORABLE ELEVEN year old 
Asmerican boy, in Israci, at school at Preach 
Hilt Conservative, seeks “home” as paying 
guest. Children of similar.ages an advantage. 
@ 02-660443. 

LLL LL α 
TEL AVIV RENTALS 


{μι 


RENTAL, RAMAT AVIV Β', Nachum Gutt- 
man St.. magnificent » 1π|.. in 
cluding airy basement. ἘΣ 12561. 


{μι 


HERZLIYA RENTALS 
TRUER UNTESTED HULLS ὴϊ 


DANIEL HOTEL, HERZLIY'A Pitach huxcu- 
rious fists Rent/Sale “Norit™. @ 052-574226. 


Doocoooocodoooonoeoenoopon 
SERVICES 


ool 


STANDARD RENTAL. AGREEMENTS 
mailed, Eng/Heb. For details 


Φ 04373523. 


Apartment 4 ἜΣ ΟΝ Floor, 
Tel. No. 669662, Jerusalem. 
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RAIN, RAIN, GO AWAY - It isn't Wimbledon this time. 


(AFP) 


Rain and Aussies 
take over the Open 


NEW YORK (Reuter) - Rain 
washed out 21} play in the U.S. 
Open Tennis Championships yester- 
day, 


Apart from the rain, the main 
talking-point at Flushing Meadow 
bas been the upsurge of the Austra- 
fians. On Saturday, John Frawley 
whipped 10th. seed Henri Leconte, 
6-3,6-4.6-3. This upset followed vic- 
tories by Darren Cahill, Mark 
Woodforde and Jason Stoltenberg 
over Boris Becker, John McEnroc 
and Yannick Noah. 

The Aussies come from the land 
Down Under and they're turning 
the U.S. Open upside down. 

Australia, which ruted men’s ten- 
nis for two decades but has had only 
Pat Cash in the top 10 in the 1980s. 
is on the rise. Cash, the 1987 Wim- 
bledon champion, isn’t here, side- 
lined with an Achilles tendon injury. 
The Aussies haven"t missed him. 

Call them the Awesome Aussies. 

“It's a big help.to watch on TV 
and see Woody beat McEnroe and 
Darren beat Becker,” Frawley said 
after his straight set win against Le- 
conte, “You walk out on the court 
and these guys are beatable. When 
Pat won Wimbledon, the Austra- 
lians started to realize that we had 
improved tremendously. We felt. 
‘Hey, we've all got a chance to beat 
the top players.” 

“We're all good players. Cash is 
in the top 10 and we're all trying to 
get up there. Just because he’s out 
of the tournament doesn’t mean we 
should fall down.” 

Not only haven't they fallen, the Aus- 
sies have risen quickly. All four are 
coasiderey rank Duteioets to win here. 

ut strong ing certainly bodes 
well for Australian tennis. ὁ 
“It's great to see so many Aussies 


coming up and having good wins,” said 
Stoltenberg, 18 and ἃ 100th in the 
“| world"“T think it’s because weave such 


a good junior programme. There's not 
another one better in the world, A lot of 
money is put into Australian junior ten- 
nis. We try to get results and that’s what 
we are doing.” 

Two former tour players, Ray Ruffels 
aod Bob Carmichse], are the main 


coaches, while Neale Fraser captains the 
Davis Cup squad. Ruffels is with the 
Australian Institute of Sport, which runs 
the junior programmes. Carmichael han- 
dies the young professionals‘in the BP 
Young Achievers programme, from 
which all four contenders here have 


come. 

Frawley said that the switch from grass 
to hard courts and the many domestic 
tournaments now played had boosted 
the young Aussies’ play. A 

~Since we changed to Rebound Ace.’ 
he said, “we've done much better on 
hardcourts. You learn to play ground 
strokes instead of serve-and-volicy. 
which is how you play on grass.It was 3 
good change for Australia and we 
proved tt right here.” 

The camaraderie among the players, 
particularly the younger ones — Frawley 
and Simon You! (ranked 111th) are the 
oldest at 23; Woodforde and Cahill are 
2) ~ is impressive. 

“A big family out there, that's the 
Aussies.” Frawley said, “We get tips 
from each other about the guys who 
they’ve played. That's why we're com- 
bining well.” 

Stohenberg said, “* We travel in 
groups. It’s great . We get along very 
well.” 

And they're getting pretty far on the 
tour. Woodforde won at Adelaide earli- 
er this year, Cahill made the semi-finals 
at Queen's on grass, then won Gstaad on 
clay and went to the semis on hardcourts 
at Stratton Mountain. Vt. Frawley is 
having his best tournament here. while 
Stoltenberg is in his first year on the 
circuit. He has moved from No. 413 to 
No. 100 and will move much higher in 
the next rankings. 

No. 8 Milostav Mecir, who reached the final 
here in 1986, was beaten by Emitio Sanchez of 
Spain 6-3, 3-6, 7-6 (7-3), 6-1.Second-seeded 

Wilander 


another 
5.0.2. : 

On Saturday, Steffi Graf routed an- 
other nent in her quest of the Grand 
Slam. Gra won her 3ist straight match, 
breezin; Nathalie Herreman of 
France 6-0, 6-1_jn 45 minutes to advance - 
to the fourth round. 

Graf's toughest battle has been staving 
off boredom. To es Laster ats 
experimenting with “crazy things” 
rushing the net on her Ars serve “Sure, 
you want a tougher match,” said Graf, 
who has lost a total! of four games in her 
first three matches, ᾿ 


Ohayon has fine run in Belgium 


By JACK LEON 

TEL AVIV -- Nahariya's 17-year- 
old Hagit Ohayon last week won 
seven consecutive qualifying and 
main-draw singles matches in the 
$10,000 Women’s International 
Tennis Association tournament in 
Nivellels, Belgium, before succumb- 
ing 6-4, 6-1 in the semi-final to top- 
seeded Catherine Moches of 
France. Obayon’s marvellous win- 
ning run came after she had lost in 
qualifying competitions in the first 
two meets on this $30.0000 Belgian 
satellite circuit 

Hagit’s triumph will enable her to 
break into the WITA world singles 
rankings for the first time, lifting her 
fn one swoop around 450th among 
the more than 700 players on the 
computer, Israel Tennis Association 


Getaway from 
it αἰ! αὐ ἢ. 
Daniel Hotel 
& Spa, Herzliya, 
_keepintouch . 
with The 
Jerusalem Post. - 


director of women’s tennis Freddie 
Krivine reported. 

There were more successes for Is- 
raelis on the circuit when Dana 
Berger and Anat Varon took the 
doubles crown in the first towmna- 
ment and were runners-up in the 
second, although neither girl 
showed up too well in singles. 

After a bye and victories over mee 
Eastern European ments in 
qualifier, Ohayon starred the main draw 
with a tough 6-3, 3-6, 6 win against 
Anat Varon. She then got past two West 
Germans, Ingrid Peltzer by 6-3. 6-1 and 
Anka Marshel by 6-4, 4-6, 6-1. 

In the quarter-finals, the rising Israel 
star defeated Holland's Mara Eyken- 
boom 6-4, 6-1. Her conqueror, Cather- 
ine Moches, who took first place among 
the 150 participants on the circuit, is 
currently 175th in the world rankings. 


HOME & FOREIGN NEWS 


Or Yehuda attack 

not nationalistic, 

police report 
Jerasatem Post Staff 

Police have ruled out nationalistic 
motives as being behind the burning 
to death of three Arab workers in 
their hut in Or Yehuda two weeks 
ago, allegedly by two Jewish sus- 
pects, police told the Tel Aviv mag- 
istrates court Sunday. 

Judge David Steinmatz rejected a 
police request that two suspects, 
Nagi Atzian, 31, and Uri Dali, 29, 
be remanded for another 10 days 
and he extended their remand by 
two days, only. They have been al- 
ready been held for 14 days. 


Sixth Fleet chief out 
over ‘improprieties’ 
WASHINGTON (Reuter) -- The 
commander of the U.S. Sixth Fleet 
has been disciplined and forced to 
retire because of improprieties in- 
volving travel claims and use of gav- 
ernment aircraft, the Defence De- 
partment said yesterday. 

A Pentagon statement said Vice 
Admiral Kendall Moranvilie re- 
ceived a punitive letter of reprimand 
for the offences, which the Defence 


Department did not specify but re- 
portedly involved his allowing a fe- 


male friend to fly illegally on mili- 
tary aircraft. 


ΕΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞ-“Ξ-ΞΞΞΞ--- 
News in Brief’ 


ΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΘ 
Strike averted 

A last minute legal maneu- 
ver by Tel Aviv city officials 
yesterday warded off a threat- 
ened strike by key municipal 
workers. Some 2,000 sanita- 
tion, welfare and fire depart- 
ment workers warned of imme- 
diate stoppages if their pay 
packets due today were short 
of the 18 to 30 per cent in- 
creases hammered out after 
bitter negotiations late last 
year. 


Andy Goldberg 

Three dead on roads 
A 20-year-old soldier from 
Netanya, Steven Gill, was 
killed before dawn yesterday 
when his car veered into on- 
coming traffic on the Tel Aviv- 
Haifa road near the Lewinsky 
Seminary. Rali Shalom, 20, a 
wonuan soldier who was in the 
car, was badly injured and tak- 
en to Rokah Hospital in Tel 
night, a woman was killed jay- 
sino, A near Haifa’s south 
beach. In a separate pre-dawn 
accident, a man was killed and 
two others were seriously in- 
jured in a two-car collision near 
ibbutz Gesher. 


driving on the Wadi Ara road 
last Thursday. The injured cy- 
clist was taken to Hillel Yaffe 
hospital in Hadeza and is not in 
danger. Eytan was released af- 
ter police questioning and a file 
was opened on the case, tim 


Cached cash 

A bank robber’s loot 
dropped out of his underpants 
after a heist yesterday. The 26- 
year-old man entered the Dis- 
count Bank on Balfour Street 
in Bat Yam at noon, leaned up 
against the teller’s window and 
grabbed NIS—15,000 from her 
drawer when she left her-scat 
for a moment and forgot to 
close the cashbox. He stuffed 
the money into his underwear. 
He was caught by a bank clerk 
and a customer who followed a 
trail of banknotes which had 
dropped out of his novel cache. 
Police emergency line 
The Police emergency line, 
100, will not be operating in the 
Jerusalem area between 7:30- 
9:30 this morning . Anyone 
seeking police assistance 
should call 02-276255 instead. 
Iti 


SETTLER 


(Continned from Page One) 

“I didn’t know if the back of the 
station wagon was burning, because 
I had a washing machine in there, 
and it blocked my rear window. I 
got out of the car and took cover. In 
the moonlight I could see guys all 
over the place. jumping all over the 
cliffs. I saw them coming down, and 
said to myself, ‘I’m being charged, 
here come’s another bottle.’ I had 
no reason to think that I was looking 
at anyone other than Arabs. 1 was 
scared, and I knew I had to do 
som 


ething. 

“In Vietnam I learned that there 
‘wasn’t much time to react, because 
you can lose sight of them in the 
shadows. I know how to shoot, and I 
never shot a bullet for nothing. I had 
one of them in my sights at 60 me- 
tres, and one poor guy was silhou- 
etted at the top of the cliff. I shot for 
12 seconds, spraying the general 
area, until 1 heard a moan. 
hadin’t said anything, and it took me 
11 shots until I knew I had hit some- 
body. I figured that if I had wound. 
ed one, the army and police could 

him. 


“I didn't want to go over there, I 
was pevificed. An army 
vehicle drove up, we went over to 
the area, and woe is us, we saw that 
T had hit Jews, our own people. 

“The next day f went to visit them 
in the hospital, [ brought them a 
book of Psalms, and they were love- 
ly. They understood it was a screw- 


ULUDERE, Turkey - Fleeing 
Kurdish ‘fighters say Iraq is using 
artillery and poison gas in a major 
offensive to finally crush a Kurdish 
Tebellion going back to the 1920s. 
One rebel leader who sought refage 
in Turkey said the situation was 
worse than that of Viemam. 

The picture emerging from a mass 
exodus of rebels and refugees was 
that the Kurds, fighting for autono- 
my for more than 60 years, had tak- 
en a beating from which they might 
ever recover. 

“If T cell you what has happened, 
you won't believe it. It is worse than 
Vietnam,” said Akram May, a Pesh- 
merga guerrilla leader from the 
Zakho area of northwest Iraq. ‘“Be- 
cause we are a poor people, no one 


An old Kurd prays while women take care of 
the Iraqi border where they have taken refuge from the Iraqi army attack. 


will help us." - 

May and other fighters joined 
tens of thousands of civilians who 
escaped from Iraq since President 
Saddam Hussein, no longer fighting 
Tran since a was agreed 
upon in the Gulf War, turned his 
troops on the Kurdish rebels. 

“We had only goggles to protect 
us’ from chemical gas. We had to 
hand these over to the Turks with 
our weapons when we crossed the 
border,” May said at a makeshift 
refugee camp barely 1.5 kilometres 
from the frontier. 

The anti-government Peshmergas 
said they would be shot if Turkey 
sent them back to Iraq. = 

Heavily armed Turkish paramili- 
tary gendarmerie commandos 


es 


Teacher, vendor fight 
deportation orders 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV - An Islamic Jihad 


portation orders. 

The hearing haan the first time 
the army has pennitted spectators to 
attend an appeals session. Three 
journalists and about two dozen rel- 
atives were present in the Gaza City 
military headquarters. 

According to prosecutor Seren 
Meir Klinger, 32-year-old al-Said 
Hussein Hassan Barakat was the 
chief Islamic Jihad ideologue. Bara- 
kat signed a 15-page confession, ad- 
mitting he had made speeches and 
had written leaflets inciting to vio- 
lence, Klinger told the three mem- 
ber review panel. 

The authorities originally planned 
to put Barakat on trial and filed 
charges against him on July 31, but 
changed their minds and on August 
17 OC Southern Command Aluf 
Yitzhak Mordechai signed the ex- 
pulsion order. 

Attomey Tamar Peleg of the As- 
sociation for Civil Rights in Israel 
(Acri) told the review board that 
nothing had occurred between July 
31 and August 17 to merit such a 
drastic change in attitude towards 
Barakat. Therefore, Barakat should 
be given a normal trial, she said. 

But Klinger argued that “experi- 
ence has shown that fanatic Islamic 
leaders usually continue their hos- 
Gile activities in jail.” Therefore Bar- 


akat should be expelled, he 
a. pee 
arakat appeared skeptical of hi: 
chances of winning his case. “There 
is no hope, no justice for me here. 
But I don’t want to go without fight- 


7 g,”” δια βαἱά.------ $e ἢ 
τῇ μῖσος told the review commit- 


tee that vegetable stall owner Riad 
in 26, distributed leaflets, and 

funds, and ordered the torch- 
ing of stores whose owners ignored 
strike orders. The prosecutor al- 
leged that Ajur was a PLO activist 
who headed recently outlawed 
“popular committees.” 

Acri's Peleg argued that since 
Ajur confessed to these activities, 
he should be put on trial and jailed. 
eat is only a low-level leader,” she 


Meanwhile, Kilnger submitted 
“secret evidence,”" presumably 
General Security Service reports de- 
signed to back the decision to expel 
the two. The deportees’ attorneys 
will probably not see that evidence, 
but will prepare long questionnaires 
to try to raise some “questions” 
about the expulsion in the panel's 
mind. 


Thus, Peleg said she would ask for 
the full text of Barakat's speeches, 
and would not suffice with the few 
passages quoted so far. She also 
claimed Ajur started his activity in 
March and in such a short time 
could not possibly have become so 
important as to merit an expulsion. 


i sestecdlay. τὰ ἃ Sellay cis υἐοίποιες δῶμα 


|*Worse than Vietnam, say Kurds 
fleeing from major Iraqi offensive 


watched May and scores of other 


Peshmergas (those'who face death). 


at the camp near the remote town of 
Uludere. Several hundred women 
and children were also in the camp. 

May said: “We only brought the 
lightly injured with us. We had to 
leave behind the badly wounded.” 

The guerrillas told of Iraq's sys- 
tematically attacking their villages 
with chemical weapons and artillery 
barrages. 


“In Puka village (Zakho prov- 
ince) we had a group of Peshmergas. 


The Iraqis attacked with gas. Only’ 


one person was left alive out of 20 
Peshmergas and 60 villagers,” May 
said. “The gas kills immediately. It 
leaves no burns.” 


The 


has no exact figures, but the number 
of refugees is estimated at up to 


100,000. ἣ 

The guerrillas say their chief, Ma- 
i oan A oferta wermm 
cratic P: | 18 sti ing in 
cadeigBinah toh ote 5: 
mergsas are active in the northwest. 

Meanwhile, more than 1,000 
Kurds have fied to Iran in the past 
week, following alleged air attacks 


baijan, northeast 7 

Iraqi attacks on Kurdish people 
were also the subject of a report 
issued on Friday by the don- 


° based human rights organization 


Amnesty Intemational. Chemical 


* weapons, tanks, heavy artillery and 


aircraft were used by the Iraqi army 


, to kill hundreds of men, women and 


“ “ 


(Renter) 


SHAMIR 


(Continued from Page One) 
problem. The situation does not jus- 
tify criticism and political debate, 
“which only serve our enemies”. 

Attorney-General Yosef Harish 
also expressed opposition to a 
change in the existing law. He said 
the law met the needs of the situa- 


terror attacks from 107 the previous 
week to 92 last week, including 60 in 
Jerusalem, Bar-Lev said. 


The man was given medical treat- 
ment at a hospital and was released. 


a 

‘Tempers flared when spokesmen 
for the Defence establishment 
sharply criticized the actions of Ge- 
dalia Becker (see interview bottom 
of page one), the settler who shot 
and wounded two soldiers last week. 
They said he had taken the law in his 
own hands, 


Right-wing ministers defended 
Becker, saying the shooting of the 
soldiers was accidental. 

During Shomron’s report, NRP 
minister Yosef Shapira asked why 
the roadblock to Kalkilya last week 
was also applied to Jewish cars. 

Labour Minister Ya’acov Tsur 
broke in: “Enough with this dis- 
graceful display. 


“#} children in August in a systematic 


drive to wipe out Jarge numbers of 
Kurds, the report said. 
(Reuter, AFP) 


suspicions against the IDF regarding 
its desire and its ability to act.” 
Shamir: “Enough of this. Be qui- 
et. This isn’t your time to speak.” 
Tsur: “You as prime minister 
should have stopped this situation in 
which the IDF and chief of staff are 
subjected to cross-cxamination ev- 


mductiag the La- 
bour election campaign in the 


Likud Minister Gideon Patt: “If 
you, lived there fin the territories] 
you would act di tly.” 

Later in the discussion, Shapira 
complained that Arabs threw nails 
and soldiers were sent to clean them 
up. “It is not respectful that soldiers 
should do that.” 

Tsur, again in 2 "8 i 
in charge ofthe μοῦσα of fe IDES 
you will in the end lead us to some- 
thing resembling the Phalangist an- 
archy of Lebanon.” 

Joshua Brilliant adds: 


(Continued from Page One) 
strike days and different protest 
schedules than those appearing in 
leaflets of the Unified Leadership. 

Disengaging itself further from 
political developments in the West 
Bank and Gaza, Jordan has tight- 
ened its restrictions on admission of 
Palestininian university students 
from the territories. According to 
new regulations issued in Amman, 
severe quotas will be put on accep- 
tance of Palestinian students at Jor- 
danian universities. In some facul- 


Health fund 
MDs strike 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Post Science and Health Reporter 


Doctors at all 14 Kupat Holim 
Clalit hospitals begm a 48-hour 
warning strike this morning, aimed 
not only at theif employers, but also 
at the Likud and παρα alae 

accuse of ignoring 
ok in the public health sytem. 


of-1 


ties, Palestinians from the territories 
will be limited to three per cent of 
the total student body. 

The move, coupled with Israe!'s 
closure of universities in the territo- 
ries, is to imerease the 
nuniber of Palestinians travelling to 
study in Europe and the U.S. 

In other West Bank develop- 
}» police arrested the managing 
editor of the East Jerusalem Al-Fajr 
newspaper, Khatem Abdel Kader 
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580 non-Jews use Israeli 
visas to leave Soviet Union’ 


By CHARLES HOFFMAN | 

More than 580 non-Jews, mainly 
religi and political dissideats, 
have left the Soviet Union on Israeli 
visas so far this year, according to 
the Jewish Agency Aliya Depart- 
ment. 

The non-Jews arrive in Vienna 
along with the Jews leaving the 
USSR with Israeli visas, and are 
counted in the moeely ep iv" 

for emigrants who choose 
agape on to Israel: Including the 
non-Jews in the dropout calcula- 
tions artificially inflates the dropout 
rate. 


This year through August, ac- 
cording to the Aliya Department, 
9,209 Jews left the Soviet Union on 


. | Israeli visas, Of these, 1,315 came to 


Israel, 270.of them through Bucha- 


‘Old’ woman named Miss Italy: 


SALSOMAGGIORE TERME, Itely (AP) - The new Miss Italy, the 
-elected winner of the annual beauty pageant, was hooted 
by some fellow contestants because she is 10 years older than many of 
them. ᾿ 


Nadia Bengala, who says she is 26, was crowned Saturday night during ἢ = 
the first-ever live television broadcast of the contest by the state-run RAI 


first 


network. 


“Tam very bi , especially after all the controve: 
said, drawing ce of protess from some of the 
“They are very beautiful,” she added, “but they can be even more 


third-place finishers were 17 and 16, respectively. 
another contestant was disqualified when it was 
revealed she was only 14. After rushing off the stage in tears, she was 

Miss Mascot.” -ἰ 


Earlier in the day, 
awarded the title “! 


and a mother. 


Last year’s Miss Italy pageant was also marred by controversy. The 
winner was stripped of her title when she admitted that she was married 


rest rather than Vienna, and 85 per 


* cent went elsewhere. About 400, jf 


other Jews left the USSR with U.S, 
visas. 

The Foreign Ministry said that 
there was nothing Israel could do 
about oon-Jews’ coming out on Is. 
raeli visas, which has been going on 
for about two years. The Soviet au. 
thorities decided, for reasons that 
are not clear, to rid themselves of 
“undesirables” in this manner, | 

These non-Jewish emigrants, the 
Foreign Ministry said, come with an’ 
exit permit to Israel to the Dutch 
embassy in Moscow, which repre- 
sents Israel's interests in the USSR. 
The Dutch give them visas to Istaé| 
because they are unable to distin. 
guish between Jewish and non-Jey- 
ish applicants. as, 


over my age,” she 
63 contestants, 


Bengala, who has dark hair and green eyes and stands 1.70 metres, is 


beauty contest veteran who won the Lady Italy title in 1983. 5 
Because she had no official document to prove her age — she said her 


passport was stolen at the Milan train station -- Italian newspapers and 
pews agencies suggested she could be even older than 26. Some of her 


31. 


᾿ of fish.a few days ago has not 
‘affected drinking water, ac- 
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up, and they even asked me how I 
could shoot so well. 
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